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NECC could get $18m 


a Slow dancing 


Kim Pickard photo 


STUDENT DANCERS Chris Rowse and Coleen Murphy perform at annual show 


Dec. 5 and 6. 


Spies, hunger and unrest 


Those are but three of the ingredients 

in Ann Ott’s first novel. Losing my Place, 

_ the story of an American foreign service 
_ officer and his family, was published last 
_ September. The Northern Essex staff 
_member hopes it is the first of many 


~ books for her. 


' See profiles, page 6. 


standing alone 

_Northern Essex honored 13 students 
‘or their prize-winning essays during the it. 
1nual recognition ceremony. In this 


Inside story 


by Kristen King 
he college has received a 
proposed capital outlay of 
$18,758,000 from the Board of 
Regents for the next eight years, 
President John R. Dimitry recently told 
The Observer. 
Included in the proposal are the 
following recommendations: 
¢ $4.5 million in 1991 for a theater and 
fine arts center. 
¢ $1.8 million for student services and 
academic space renovation in 1987. 
* $538,000 for deferred maintenance. 
¢ $500,000 for pollution control to 
build a drainage system. 
© $320,000 for a day care center. 
¢ $100,000 for handicapped access. 
In addition, the board recommends $11 
million for the Lawrence campus, 
including $1.1 million by the end of June 
to determine whether to erect a new 
building or purchase an existing one, and 
$9.9 million in two years. 


The Regents did not propose funding for 
a $10 million technology building which 


Charges swapped 


the firm of Sert, Jackson and Associates 
has recommended for the college. 

The 70,000 by 50,000 square foot 
building would include a theater and day 
care center accounting for half of the cost 
of the building. 

“I’m glad to get the $18,758,000,” 
Dimitry says, ‘‘but I also want the tech 
building as we've planned it.”’ 

The state legislature has yet to approve 
the recommendations and Dimitry 
anticipates that it will make changes in 
the board’s proposal. The governor will 
then either sign or reject the modified bill. 

The president says he still has not 
received further notice of union action 
against him in the matter of his censure 
last September. 

A. J. Lane will proceed with alternate 
plans to develop the property adjacent to 
the college, Dimitry says. 

Lane lost a referendum vote in October 
that would have chaged zoning laws for 
his property, allowing him to build a 
hotel/conference complex. 

(Continued on page 2) 


in union squabble 


by Brian Smith 


here are new developments 
concerning the unionization of 
DCE (Department of Continuing 


Education) part-time teachers. 

Last month, the State Labor Relations 
Commission, after a long court case, 
found that DCE is, ‘‘A separate entity 
and are eligible to unionize if they so 
desire.”’ 

Teachers were sent letters asking 
whether they would like to establish a 
union to represent them. They were asked 
to vote on the issue and send their ballots 
back no later than December 18, after 
which date no votes will be counted. 

On November 29, John Peroni, Dean 
of Continuing Education, issued a letter 
to all part-time teachers listing some 
“inaccurate and irresponsible statements 
and half-truths about evening faculty in 


issue, the Observer publishes two of the 
essays. 
See campus news, page 8. 


More money available 


Part-time students used to need to 
take credits before getting financial aid. 
Now students taking only three credits 


can receive help. Meanwhile, new legisla- 
tion is making it more difficult for full- 
time students to find financial aid, but 
the money is still around. Financial aid 


director Richard Pastor tells how to get 


See student services, page 15. 


the community colleges, made by the 
Massachusetts College Consul and the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association.”’ 

In regard to this letter NECC union 
president Joe Rizzo says, ‘I don’t think 
Peroni wrote it. I think it was written by 
the Board of Regents and then given to 
NECC with the assurance that it would 
be made available to the teachers.” 

Rizzo also says, “I hope the timing of 
the letter won’t sway the teachers’ 
decision to vote for or against the union. 
But, I think it was timed in such a way 
that we, the union, would have no time 
to draft a letter in which we could defend 
each of the ‘‘charges.”’ 

In his letter, Peroni lists several union 
claims about treatment of DCE faculty. 
He then gives his version of the truth, so 

(Continued on page 2) 
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File photo 
PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 


(Continued from page one) 

Paul Chisolm, project director for Lane, 
told Dimitry that the land is currently 
zoned for rural residential construction. 
In order to comply with the law, Lane will 


SCAMEUS NEWS" 


Properties and politics 


Observation 
Window 


build an apartment complex which will 
include luxury units in the $1,000 a 
month range, moderately priced units for 
about $600 a month and 114 2-student 
units for $230 a month. 

Lane is taking the matter of the 
referendum to court to determine its 
constitutionality. 

Dimitry says the referendum may have 
been illegal on the basis that Lane 
complied with all city regulations and the 
City Council approved his original 
proposal. 

“Certain property rights are beyond 
popular votes,’’ Dimitry said. ‘Does a 
popular referendum have authority in 


regard to development of private 
property?” he added. 

Opponents of construction on the Lane 
site argued that storm drainage from 
paved surfaces and rooftops would 
pollute Kenoza Lake. 

Dimitry says Lane could solve the 
problem by installing storm barrels with 
catch basins to collect the run off and 
divert it away from the lake. 

Commenting on the Reagan 
administration’s Iran — Contra situation, 
Dimitry says it’s becoming clear that 
congressional law was violated. 

“You can make a case for what 
(Reagan) is doing with the Contras. He 
sees a serious communist threat and he 
is trying to derail it,” he said. 

Dimitry says that if Reagan was aware 
of funds being diverted to the Contras 
from the sale of arms to Iran, then ‘‘he’d 
better confess, say he’s sorry and hope 
the people will forgive him.” 


66 


Dimitry says the referendum 
may have been illegal on the 
basis that Lane complied with 
all city regulations and the 
City Council approved his 
Original proposal. 


p B | 


DCE —— from page one 


it is up to the reader to decide who is 
right, 

Concerning the issue of salaries, the 
union claims, “‘evening teachers in the 
community colleges earn only half of 
what the faculty at the state colleges 
earn.” The union also claims “‘the average 
salary for DCE faculty is $1,100 per 
course.” 


Student senate trek 


by Norma Pike 

Student senate members will be going 
on a winter survivai trip Feb. 6-8 at Lake 
Moxie Camps, The Forks, Maine. The ex- 
pedition is to build self confidence and 
leadership qualities. 

The All Outdoors Company, host of the 
program, offers winter survival techni- 
ques including snow shelter building, 
tracking in snow, and winter orientation. 

The cost of the trip is $120 and includes 
food, lodging, and instruction. 

Safety standards are high and no par- 


| 


Peroni states, “If this $1,100 figure is 
accurate, and they make only half of what 
is made by state college DCE teachers, 
then they must make $2,200 per course. 
This is untrue. No state college DCE 
member makes $2,200 or even close to 
that amount.” 

In the letter, Peroni claims the DCE 
division would be “‘operating in a deficit 


ticipant is pushed beyond his capabilities. 

In other business, the Senate accepted 
the Hispanic Cultural Club on Nov. 20. 
The club meets requirements of the 
senate, those of having a constitution and 
bylaws. The club will not receive student 
activity funds for the first year. 

A memorandum stating proper regula- 
tions for posting materials on bulletin 
boards was given to faculty members, 
campus clubs, and organizations. Regula- 
tions for bulletin board use are as follows: 
all notices must have student activities 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or final class meeting 
can be determined by referring to the chart below. Assignments are based on the | 
first hour and first day the course regularly meets. Your final meeting will be held 
in the room you currently occupy. The Registrar will contact faculty if a time or a 
room change is necessary. 

Monday at 8 Friday, Dec. 19 8-10:30 
Monday at 9 Wednesday, Dec. 17 8-10:30 
Monday at 10 Monday, Dec. 15 8-10:30 
Monday at 11 Tuesday, Dec. 16 11-1:30 
Monday at 1 Monday, Dec. 15 2-4:30 
Monday at 2 Friday, Dec. 19 2-4:30 
Monday at 3 Wednesday, Dec. 17 2-4:30 
Tuesday at 8 Tuesday, Dec. 16 8-10:30 
Tuesday at 9 Tuesday, Dec. 16 8-10:30 
Tuesday at 10 Thursday, Dec. 18 11-1:30 
Tuesday at 11 Wednesday, Dec. 17 11-1:30 
Tuesday at 12 Tuesday, Dec. 16 2-4:30 
Tuesday at 1 Monday, Dec. 15 11-1:30 
Tuesday at 2 Tuesday, Dec. 16 2-4:30 
Wednesday at 8 Friday, Dec. 19 8-10:30 
Wednesday at 9 Wednesday, Dec. 17 8-10:30 
Wednesday at 11 Tuesday, Dec. 16 11-1:30 
Wednesday at 2 Friday, Dec. 19 2-4:30 
Thursday at 9 Thursday, Dec. 18 8-10:30 
Thursday at 12 Thursday, Dec. 18 2-4:30 
Friday at 9 Friday, Dec. 19 11-1:30 

Information specific to final examinations or final class meetings will be announc- 
ed by course instructors. Students who have more than one final at the same time | 
must contact their instructor. Contact the registrar's office, B126, if you have any 


questions about this schedule. 


situation” with substantial faculty 
increases. It is a requirement of law that 
a DCE division must operate at no 
expense to the Commonwealth; they 
must be independently solvent. 

The Boston Globe last week stated that 
NECC did in fact have a $6-million 
surplus for DCE operation, the largest in 
the area. These figures are a matter of 
public record. 

The letter also says, ‘‘there have been 
a number of charges brought against the 
union by union members unhappy with 


approval, all notices must have posting 
and removal dates, individuals and 
organizations are responsible for poster 
removal and no notices or posters may be 
attached to doors, windows or walls. 

Members of the student senate are 
available to discuss policy issues Mon- 
days, 8 - 9 a.m. and 11 am. to noon; 
Tuesdays, 9 - 11 a.m.; Wednesdays, 8 - 9 
a.m. and 11 a.m. to noon; Thursdays 9 - 
11 a.m. and Fridays 8 - 9 a.m. 

The senate is planning a Mardi Gras 


their representation. A group of faculty 
hired their own attorney to file suit 
against the union because the union took 
a position, without their consent, that 
could have cost them their jobs.”’ 

In response, Rizzo says, “This incident 
they are citing happened at Bunker Hill 
Community College, not at NECC. The 
letter is misleading and would like you to 
believe that it happened here.” 

So now it is up to DCE faculty to decide 
their future. The vote over whether to 
unionize is due next week. 


to Lake Moxie camp 


and Casino night for February. Student 
involvement is welcomed and anyone 
wishing to participate may contact Steve 
Michaud, student activities director. 

Senate members will be holding a bake 
and popcorn sale in the C building dur- 
ing finals week. The college recently pur- 
chased a popcorn machine with antique 
design. Popcorn is 50 cents per box. 

Groups and clubs may rent the machine 
for a nominal fee. For more information, 
contact Steve Michaud. 


Final year to receive 
Dept. of Ed. grant 


Northern Essex Community College 
has accepted an award for $225,350 from 
the Federal Department of Education 
under Title III of the Higher Education 
Act. This represents the fifth and final 
year of this grant. 

Four activities have been funded: Pro- 
gram Administration, Interactive Lear- 
ning, College Assessibility to Students 
and Development of Institutional Public 
Relations/Marketing Strategies. 

The grant will enable the college to 
oversee the final development of the new 
videodisk authoring system developed 
under the Interactive Learning activity, 
and to complete the purchase of equip- 
ment to do the job. 

Funding for the activity College Ac- 
cessibility to Students with Disabilities 
will allow the institution to pilot-test two 
models designed to meet the needs of 
students and enable the college to acquire 
additional equipment to further this end. 

The Public Relations aspect of the 
grant will further the college’s efforts in 
increasing fund raising skills, evaluating 
the effectiveness of college publications, 
automating the development office, and 
updating its alumni data base. 

Northern Essex Community College 
announced the acceptance of a $112,000 
grant from Gallaudet University (former- 
ly Gallaudet College). A federally 
chartered and funded institution for deaf 


The Center helps 
disseminate programs, 
research and materials to 
New Englanders. In the past 
year this service area extend- 
ed to include New York and ~ 
New Jersey. 


te | 
eee 
located in Washington, D.C., Gallaudet 
opened its Regional Center on the Nor- 
thern Essex campus in 1980, ‘ 

The Center helps disseminate pro- 
grams, research and materials to New 
Englanders. In the past year this service 
area extended to include New York and 
New Jersey. 

It's programs will serve hearing- 
impaired adults, parents of deaf and deaf- 
blind children, those who serve deaf per- 
sons, like teachers, and the members of 
the general public who serve deaf people 
on an equal* ° 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Scholarship rules set 


ach year. the President of 
Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege is invited to nominate two 
people for consideration in the 
competition for the Boston University 
Trustee Scholarship for Transfer 
Students. Each Trustee Scholar will 
receive a scholarship award covering full 
tuition and fees ($11,150 in 1986-87). 

The NECC committee, which has been 
named to recommend potential can- 
didates, wishes to inform you of the 
eligibility requirements and procedures. 

Students nominated must have a col- 
lege grade point average of 3.5 or higher 
and be planning to apply for admission 
to Boston University for September 1987 
enrollment, following their graduation 
from Northern Essex Community 
College. 

Students may apply to any one of the 
Schools and Colleges of Boston 
University: 

College for the Arts 


I am pleased to announce the 
appointment of Lynn B. Ware to the 
position of Director of Research at 
Northern Essex. 

Dr. Ware received a bachelor’s degree 
in Finance from California State 
University at San Diego in 1971 and a 
doctorate degree in Economics from 
‘Boston College in 1975. He comes to 
Northern Essex after 15 years at Boston 
College, where he was the Associate 
Director of the Social Welfare Research 
Institute since 1978. While at Boston 


Ware named director 


School of Education 

College of Engineering 

College of Liberal Arts 

School of Management 

College of Communication 

School of Nursing 

Sargent College of Allied Health 
Professions 

University Professors Program 

In Addition to the 3.5 grade point 
average requirement students must also 
show: 

— Academic achievement beyond nor- 
mal curricular requirements. 

— Demonstration of leadership or 
distinctive contributions to the college 
and community. 


Procedures for application: 


1) References from at least two (2) facul- 
ty members, preferably one from your 
major study area, and at least one (1) 
from an individual not connected with 
the college should be completed. 


College he also taught economics in the 
Evening College of Arts and Sciences and 
Business Administration at Boston 
oe where he has been teaching since 

I am sure Dr. Ware will provide a 
valuable addition to our community. You 
can contact him by telephone at extension 
3864 or in his office in the Bentley 
Building — A337. 


Signed, 
John R. Dimitry 


Campus bookstore ready 


to buy back 


As is typical, at the end of each 
semester, the Campus Bookstore begins 
gearing up for the large used book buy 
back. 

While the bookstore does buy back 
books throughout the year, most 
students wait until finals time to sell back 
their books. 

The reason for this is that the 
bookstore is able to pay more money for 
books at that time. The amount the 
bookstore can pay is dependent upon 
“whether the book is being used for the 
next semester. 

Most faculty members place their 
orders a couple of weeks before finals. 
When the bookstore does get an order for 
a specific textbook, it is able to purchase 
that title from students at 50 per cent of 
the current retail price (regardless of 
whether the book was purchased new or 
used). 

What this means is that if a used bok 
is purchased for 25 per cent off and the 


The Student Senate would like to 
express its displeasure over the misuse of 
campus bulletin boards. The bulletin 
boards are so disorganized and in such 
disarray that their potential as mediums 
for communication on campus has not 
been reached. 

As the first step in the process towards 
full utilization of the bulletin boards the 
senate requests that the guidelines 
)governing posting be adhered to. Those 
simple guidelines are: . 


leAll notices and posters must be 
approved by the Student Activities 


Senate members upset 
over bulletin board use 


textbooks 


bookstore receives a faculty order, they 
will pay you 50 per.cent of the current 
NEW list price. You have now used this 
book all semester for only 25 per cent of 
its new value. 

The only extenuating factor would be 
that the bookstore already has an 
overabundance of that particular title. 

If the store has not received an order 
for a particular title, then the bookstore 
acts as an agent for a used book company 
and pays the current market value as 
listed in the large catalog that contains 
over 30,000 book titles. 

During the busy finals week, the 
bookstore hires additional personnel to 
minimize the time necessary to process 
the books. Remember, the more books 
sold back to the bookstore at the end of 
the semester, the more used books 
available to students in the next term. 

Used books are a way for everyone to 
work together to keep down the costs of 
purchasing textbooks. 


Office. 

All notices and posters must be stamped 
by the Student Activities Office with the 
dates of posting clearly visible. 

¢No notices or posters may be attached 
to doors, windows, or walls. (They may 
only be attached to bulletin boards after 
they have been approved.) 

¢The person(s) or organization using the 
bulletin boards are not only responsible 
for having items approved, stamped and 
posted but for their removal as well. 
eThe Senate would appreciate any 
comments or ideas you may have towards 
improving the use of the bulletin boards. 


(Reference forms are available in Room 
B-217 in the Applied Science Building). 


2) Students should complete a 1-2 page 
letter of application that details their 
academic achievement and demonstra- 
tion of leadership or distinctive con- 
tributions to the college and 
community. 


3) The references and letter of application 
should be submitted by Dec. 29, 1986 
to Richard Pastor, Room B-217, who 
is acting as liaison for the committee. 


4) Finalists will be selected from the ap- 
plications received, and they will be 
asked to complete a Scholarship 
Essay, on a topic to be suggested by 
Boston University, for final 
consideration. 


If you have any questions, please feel 
free to contact Richard Pastor, Room 
B-217, 374-3650. 


Fellowship 
program 
announced 


The W.K. Kellogg Foundation an- 
nounces its 1987 Kellogg National 
Fellowship Program. 

This annual program offers outstan- 
ding American professionals an oppor- 
tunity to broaden their social and intellec- 
tual sensitivity, awareness, and leader- 
ship potential. 


The Foundation created the program 
because it recognized that, while social 


and technical problems increase in com- 
plexity, much of the professional and 
disciplinary preparation people receive is 
extremely narrow and specialized. 

A basic aim is to assist future leaders 
in developing skills and competencies 
which transcend traditional disciplinary 
and professional methods of addressing 
problems. To this end, the program pro- 
vides experiences which equip par- 
ticipants to address in creative ways, 
social problems and issues critical to our 
society. 

The three-year program is designed for 
individuals who are in the early years of 
their professional careers. Applicants are 
sought who have demonstrated a will- 
ingness and capacity to provide institu- 
tional, community, or professional 
leadership. 

Fellows may be drawn from business, 
education, human service agencies, and 
private practice. During the program, 
Fellows will spend approximately 25 per- 
cent of their time on Fellowship-related 
activities, including a self-designed lear- 
ning plan for personal and professional 


Observer 
Briefs 


Job Fair begins 
on Dec. 11 


On Wednesday, Dec. 10 from 9 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m., over 70 employees will be at 
Northern Essex Community College for 
a Job Fair sponsored by the Office of 
Cooperative Education and Placement. 
The Job Fair was originally scheduled for 
Wednesday, Nov. 19, but was cancelled 
due to snow. 

The Job Fair, which is open to the 
public, will be held in the Classroom 
Building on Northern Essex’s Haverhill 
campus. In case of inclement weather, 
please listen for no school an- 
nouncements. The Job Fair will be 
postponed, if the college is closed. 


Kite club starts 
work in March 


The kite club will hold its first meeting 
the first Saturday in March. Edward 
Webb wants to find an advisor who is 
willing to learn about kite building and 
flying. 

The club will meet on Saturdays from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. For more information 
contact Webb at 777-3197 or leave a 
message in the mailroom at 374-3920. He 
can be reached in the mailroom from 2 
p.m. until 5 p.m. 

Thomas McKenna 


Comeau returns 
from leave 


Linda Comeau, who works in the Office 
for Students with Disabilities, has return- 
ed to work after five weeks maternity 
leave. Christopher Daniel Comeau was 
born Oct. 30. 

OSD is looking for notetakers. In- 
terested students should contact Comeau 
between 7:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 

Notetakers earn $3.65 an hour during 
their classes and $4 an hour during free 
time. 

Carol Meredith 


development. 

In addition to the 25 percent release 
time, Fellows must participate in group 
seminars sponsored by the Foundation. 
The Foundation’s belief is that the pro- 
gram will develop leaders who are better 
informed, more creative, and better suited 
to the needs of a changing, diversified 
society. The Foundation also hopes new 
networks of leadership will be developed 
that continue to grow beyond the dura- 
tion of the Fellowship. 

For more information contact the Of- 
fice of Staff Development. 


Weight program created 


NECC is please to make the Weight 
Watchers at Work Program available to 
all interested employees and students. 

This unique program offers busy work- 
ing women and men a proven supportive 
way to attain their individual weight loss 
goals. Special emphasis is given to such 
job-related problems as surviving the 
lunch hour, and the effects of time- 
pressure and stress on eating habits. 

The eight week program will begin on 
Thursday, Jan. 8, and run until Feb. 26, 
1987. 

Meeting time is 12 noon until 1 p.m., 
in a room to be announced. 

Fee for the program is $61 which in- 
cludes $5 material fee and $7 per class. 


The fee for lifetime members and 
students is $53. 

Fee may be paid by check, money order, 
cash, Mastercard and Visa. 

For employees of the college, atten- 
dance at this program is in lieu of the dai- 
ly meal hour. 

We heartily encourage your participa- 
tion. Please indicate your interest as soon 
as possible by filling out the attached 
blank. If we get positive responses from 
the required 20, we will contact you about 
where to register. 


Send response to: 
Judith Kamber, 
Development. 


Director of Staff 


(2 SS 2 Se Se SS ee ee ee ee ee a es eee ee ee a Ge ee ee a) OE ee ae ee oe 
1) / Yes, I am interested in participating in the Weight Watchers at Work Pro- i 
ff gram on Mondays 12-1, beginning Thursday, Jan. 8, 1987. I 
j If interested, please provide your name, department and extension number. i 
i 


Nc cee me ee a eS rc a aS 


i 
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CREATIVE ARTS 


Creative Arts 
Briefs 


Bentley Library 
Exhibits 


December 

Gerald Shertzer exhibit, Dec. 2-31. 

Shertzer’s work is done in watercolor 
and oil spray. The Phillips Academy 
teacher exhibits highlights to recent pain- 
tings which show the influence of the 
Shertzer’s mentor, Joseph Albers. 

Special gallery hours are 1-4 p.m. Dec. 
13 and 14. 


| 


School for Wives 


The never ending battle of the sexes 
rages on in Moliere’s, “School for Wives.” 
Special holiday performances, Dec. 12 
and 13, with a return engagement in 
January. 

This classic comedy will be presented 
by Salem State Theatre and guest direc- 
tor, Karen Ryker, at the Callan Studio 
Theatre at Salem State College. 

Tickets are $5 for general admission; $3 
for senior citizens and children. First ten 
Salem State students with valid I.D. are 
admitted free. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Due 
to limited seating, reservations are recom- 
mended. Call 744-3700. 


American Poetry 
contest 


A $1,000 grand prize will be awarded 
to the poet who sends the best entry to 
the American Poetry Association’s 
poetry contest. The deadline for entry is 
Dec. 31, 1986. The contest judges will 
select a total of 141 winners and award 
them over $5,000 in cash and prizes. En- 
eens. 42 ew tyisene 
All poets are welcome to enter. Poems 
will be considered for publication in the 
American Poetry Anthology, a leading 
collection of contemporary verse. 

Interested poets should send one poem 
of no more than twenty lines. Any theme 
and any style are eligible to win. Poems 
should be typed if possible, and the poet's 
name and address should be on the top 
of the page. The poem should be mailed 
by Dec. 31 to the American Poetry 
Association, Department CN-18, 250A 
Potrero Street, P.O. Box 8403, Santa 
Cruz, CA 95061-8403. 


Theatre 
Happenings 


American Repertory Theater — Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Telephone 547-8300. Tickets $11-$24. Per- 
formances: Tuesday through Sunday 8 
p-m., matinees Saturday and Sunday 2 
p.m. “Tonight We Improvise’’; Dec. 4-7, 
20 (2 p.m. only), 21 (8 p.m. only) and 30. 
“End of the World"’; Dec. 12-14, 16, 17 
(press opening: 7 p.m.), 18, 20 (8 p.m. on- 
ly), 21 (2 p.m. only). 

“Heartbreak House” — Huntington 
Theater Company, Boston University 
Theater, 264 Huntington Ave. Telephone 
266-3913. Through Dec. 21. Perfor- 
mances; Tuesday through Saturday 8 
p.m.; matinees Wednesday, Saturday and 
Sunday 2 p.m. Tickets $10-$24.50. Com- 
edy by George Bernard Shaw. 

“Sweet Sue” — Wilbur Theater, 246 
Tremont St., Boston. Telephone 
423-4008. Through Dec. 21, Perfor- 
mances: Tuesday through Saturday 8 
p.m., matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 p.m., Sunday at 3 p.m. (No perfor- 
mance Dec. 7). Tickets $18-$30. Comedy 
by A.R. Gurney starring Mary Tyler 
Moore and Lynn Redgrave. 

“I’m Not Rappaport” — Colonial 
Theater, 106 Boylston St., Boston. 
Telephone 426-9366. Through Dec. 14. 
Performances: Tuesday through Satur- 
day 8 p.m., matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday 2 p.m., Sunday at 3 p.m. 
Tickets $16.50-$35. Broadway comedy 
starring Judd Hirsch and Cleavon Little. 

“Biloxi Blues” — Shubert Theater, 265 

Tremont St., Boston. Telephone 


Salem State feature 


Practice 


Kim Pickard photo 
SUE WHITE DANCES the night away during the annual student dance performance on Dec. 4 and 5. 


Silver and Boyd, a talented pair 


BOSTON — “A ... My Name Is 
Alice," the award-winning musical revue 
conceived and compiled by Joan Micklin 
Silver and Julianne Boyd, continues its 
run at Boston’s Next Move Theatre, One 
Boylston Place, with a special press night 
marking its 50th Boston performance on 
Wednesday, Dec. 10, at 8 p.m. 

“Alice’’ tells the tale of the funny, 
touching, intimate, outrageous, and 
sometimes baffling lives of men and 
women today. 

Five women carry the entire musical 
review, portraying an array of 
personnages and characters ranging from 
schoolteachers to hard hat construction 
workers, and from hairdressers to 
“globetrotting’’ basketballers. 

From shared experience to 
relationships that are really experiments, 
these actresses explore human nature 
through laughter — at the world around 
them and at themselves. 

“Alice” is non-stop entertainment, 
featuring 22 wickedly funny musical and 
non-musical vignettes created by an 
amazing 28 talented composers, writers 
and lyricists. 
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462-4520. Through DEc. 13. Perfor- 
mances: Monday through Saturday 8 
p.m., matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
2 p.m. Tickets $17.50-$30. Tony Award- 
winning comedy by Neil Simon. 

“! Read About My Death in Vogue 
Magazine” — Newbury Street Theater, 
565 Bolyston St., Boston. Telephone 
262-7779. Through Dec. 20. Perfor- 
mances: Thursday through Saturday at 
8 p.m. Tickets $6, discount on Thursdays. 
Comedy by Lydia Sargent. 


“Rosemersholm” — New Enrlich 
Theater, 539 Tremont St. Telephone 
482-6316. Through Dec. 6. Performances: 
Thursday through Saturday 8 p.m. 
Tickets $10-$15. Drama by Ibsen. 


“Win/Lose/Draw” — Alley Theater, 
1253 Cambride St., Inman Square, Cam- 
bridge. Telephone 491-8166. Through 
DEc. 13. Performances: Thursday and 
Sunday; $12 Friday and Saturday; $2 dis- 
count to elders and students with ID; 
students rush half-price tickets, if 
available, 5 minutes before curtain time. 


Contributors include comedienne/writer 
Anne Meara; composer Carol (‘Best 
Little Whorehouse in Texas’’) Hall; 
Grammy award-winning compos- 
er/singer/actress Amanda McBroom, 
perhaps best known for ‘‘The Rose,”’ 
made famous by Bette Midler; Oscar 
award-winning playwright/screenwriter 
Steve (“Breaking Away”) Tesich; two 
time Grammy award-winning compos- 
er/recording artist Lucy Simon, and other 
established talents and accomplished 
newcomers. 


Joan Micklin Silver’s credits include 
the films “Hester Street’ and “Chilly 
Scenes of Winter” and the show “Album” 
and “Maybe I’m Doing it Wrong.” She 
is well known to independent film and 
video artists for her work here in Boston. 


Julianne Boyd conceived and directed 
the 1978 Broadway musical ‘‘Eubie!”’ and 
went on to direct three national 
companies of that hit review. Over the 
last decade, Ms. Boyd has directed “Off 
and Off-Off Broadway”’ productions at 
the Manhattan Theatre Club, 
Playwrights Horizon, and the Women’s 


Three one-act plays by Ara Watson and 
Mary Gallagher. 

“A... My Name is Alice’ — Next 
Move Theater, One Boylston Place, 
Boston. Telephone 423-5572. Perfor- 
mances: Tuesday through Friday 8 p.m., 
Saturday 6 and 9:30 p.m., Sunday 3 and 
7 p.m. Tickets $17.50-$26.50. Musical 
revue by Joan Micklin Silver and 
Julianne Boyd. 

“Nunsense” — Boston Shakespeare 
Theater, 52 St. Botolph St. Telephone 
267-5600. Through Jan. 4. Performances: 
Tuesday through Friday 8 p.m., Saturday 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m., Sunday 3 and 7:30 
p.m. Tickets $17.50-$25.50. Musical com- 
edy by Dan Goggin. 

“Little Shop of Horrors” — Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Telephone 426-6912. Performances: Tues- 
day through Friday 8 p.m., Saturday 6 
and 9:30 p.m., Sunday 3 and 7 p.m. 
Tickets $17.50-$25.50. Musical spoof bas- 
ed on roger Corman’s horror movie. 

“Forbidden Broadway 1986” — Ter- 
race room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, Park 


Project at the American Place Theater. 

Their collaboration, initially developed 
for a benefit performance, continued to 
grow and eventually moved to The 
Village Gate Theatre for a year’s run. It 
was voted as the Outstandding Musical 
Revue of 1984 by the Outer Critics Circle. 

It was first produced outside of New 
York at the Alley Theatre in Houston, 
where it enjoyed a six month run, and 
subsequently in popular engagements in 
Cleveland, Toronto, Dallas, Chicago and 
on the regional theatre circuits. 


With half-priced student rush tickets 
available beginning December 9, the show 
continues its regular schedule: Tuesday 
through Friday at 8 p.m., Saturday at 6 
and 9:30 p.m., Sunday at 3 and 7 p.m. 
Student rush tickets can be purchased at 
the box office 15 minutes before curtain 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Sunday evenings. 


A holiday schedule for Christmas week 
has been planned: Tuesday, Dec. 23 at 6 
p.m.; Wednesday — no show; Thursday, 
8 p.m.; Friday and Saturdays at 6 and 
9:30 p.m., and Sunday at 3 and 7 p.m. 


Square. Telephone 357-8384. Perfor- 
mances: Tuesday through Friday 8 p.m., 
Saturday 7 and 10 p.m., Sunday 3 and 6 
p.m. Tickets $15-$19. Musical comedy 
revue by Gerard Alessandrini. 

“Shear Madness’ — Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Telephone 426-5225. Performances: Tues- 
day through Friday 8 p.m., Saturday 6:30 
and 9:30 p.m., Sunday 3 and 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets $15 and $18. Long-running com- 
ic murder mystery. : 


Holiday 
Happenings 


DANCE 

Boston Ballet “Nutcracker” — Wang 
Center, 268 Tremont St., Boston. 
Telephone 542-3600, 1-800-223-0120. Dec. 
4-6, 11-13, 16-20, 22-23, 26-27, 29-30, Jan. 
2-3, 7:30 p.m*; Dec. 14, 21, 28 at 6:30 p.m.; 
Dec. 6-7, 13-14, 20-22, 26-29, Jan. 3-4, 2 
p.m. Tickets $13-$25; dress circle $35, in- 
cludes $10 donation to Boston Ballet. 


CARA SAVASTANO, left, and Ma 
dance performance last week. 


Head over 


heels 
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ry Stone kick up their heels during the annual 
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PAINTINGS BY Andover artist Gerald Shertzer (above) will be 
on display at Northern Essex Community College’s Bentley 
Library Gallery until Dec. 31. 
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Happy Holidays! 


HOLIDAY CONCERTS 

At Merrimack College — Collegiate 
Church of Christ the Teacher, Merrimack 
campus, Routes 114 and 125, North An- 
dover. Telephone 683-7111, ext. 168. Dec. 
14, 3 p.m. Tickets $10, students $4. Tre- 
ble Chorus of New England with Indian 
Hill Chamber Orchesta. Marie Stultz con- 
ducts Vivaldi’s ‘‘Gloria,” Britten’s ‘A 
Ceremony of Carols,’’ seasonal carols. 
Soloists Mary Saunders, soprano; Jane 
Struss, mezzo. 

Greater Merrimack Valley Chorale — 
Two area performances at 3 p.m. 
Telephone 475-8291. Dec. 14, St. Mary’s 
Church, 300 Haverhill St., Lawrence; Dec. 
21, United Church of Christ Congrega- 
tional, Lexington and Bedford streets, 


Burlington. Free. Handel’s ‘“‘Messiah,’’. 


Part I; also Christmas choruses by Bach, 
Berlioz, Charpentier, Herbeck, Vivaldi. 

_ Merrimack Valley Philharmonic — St. 
Lucy’s Church, 254 Merrimack St., 


Methuen. Telephone 683-9133, 372-8237. 
Dec. 14, 3 p.m. Tickets $5, students $2. 
George Monseur conducts Prokofiev's 
“Peter and the Wolf’; works by Leroy 
Anderson, Telemann, Vivaldi, Vaughan 
Williams. 

Boston Pops — Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Telephone 266-1492. 
Dec. 20-23, 3:30 and 7:30 p.m.; Dec. 24, 
1 p.m. $10-$27. New Year’s Eve Gala, 
Dec. 31, 8:30 p.m. $21-$58. Performances 
of big band jazz Jan. 2-3, 8 p.m. $11-$25. 

Boston Camerata — Four area perfor- 
mances. Dec. 20, 8 p.m., Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston; Dec. 21, 3 
p.m., St. Anthony’s Church, Cohasset; 
Dec. 22, 8 p.m., Church of the Advent, 30 
Brimmer St., Boston; Dec. 23, 8 p.m., 
Sanders Theater, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Telephone 262-5459. Tickets 
$9-$15; students under 25 and elders $6 
at the door. ‘‘In dulce jubilo,’’ early Ger- 
man Christmas music. 
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DANCING IN THE DARK during the annual student performance. 


College shows work 
by Gerald Shertzer 


From Dec. 2 to 31, paintings by An- 
dover artist Gerald Shertzer will be on 
display at Northern Essex Community 
College’s Bentley Library Gallery. 

Shertzer, who taught at Phillips 
Academy in Andover since 1957, studied 
at Yale University on a fellowship which 
he received after graduating first in his 
class from Cooper Union. 

At Yale he majored in sculpture. “I 
became completely enthralled by large 
welded metal sculpture,” Shertzer 
remembers. “I was even more thrilled 
when I worked on my first commission, 
(welded ark doors for a synogogue), and 
experienced art, my own work, in a public 
place.”’ 

While at Yale, Shertzer studied under 
Joseph Albers who was a powerful force 
in art at the time. “His view of art could 
be called organic, intellectual work that 
makes sense,”’ says Shertzer, who incor- 
porates Alber’s color and drawing 
theories in his teaching. 

Shertzer’s sculpture includes sacred ob- 


Tom Rush Holiday Concerts — Sym- 
phony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave. Telephone 
876-7777. Dec. 27, 7:30 p.m.; Dec. 28, 2 
and 7:30 p.m. $13.50-$24.50. Cabaret con- 
certs with Bob Diddley, David Bromberg, 
John Hammond, Patty Larkin, Christine 
Lavin and the Cambridge Harmonica 
Orchestra. 


THEATER 

“A Child’s Christmas in Wales” — 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston. 
Telephone 742-8703. Through Dec. 23. 
Performances: Wednesday through Fri- 
day 8 p.m., Saturday 5 and 8 p.m., Sun- 
day 3 p.m. Tickets $9-$12, depending on 
day. Dramatization of Dylan Thomas 
work. 


“A Christmas Carol” — Merrimack 
Repertory Theater, Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack St. 


jects for the small chapel at Phillips, a 
lobby sculpture for the Oxford Paper 
Company in New York, a wood carving 
for Davenport College at Yale and a 
sculpture for the Bi-Centennial at Phillips 
Academy. 

In 1980 while completing a series of il- 
lustrations for I.B. Singer’s short stories, 
Shertzer rekindled his interest in pain- 
tings. He is concerned with the city, in- 
cluding its lights, colors and traffic. 

“I feel that I’ve made two discoveries 
in these works,” he said. “One is that 
there are a whole range of colors I’ve 
never noticed before existing at night in 
cities. And the tiny sharp contrasts of 
light and dark in the city remind me of 
a ship afloat in space on its way at great 
speed, but from a distance, stalled.” 

Special gallery hours, which are open to 
the public, will be held on Dec. 14 from 
1 to 4 p.m. To view the exhibit during 
routine operating hours call Arthur 
Signorelli, NECC facilities coordinator at 
374-3921. 


Telephone 454-3926. Dec. 12-13, 19-20, 
22-23, 8 p.m.; Dec. 13, 20 and 24 at 2 p.m. 
Tickets $13, children $5. Dickens’ 
Christmas classic. 


HOUSE MUSEUMS 

Candelight Strolls — Strawberry 
Banke, Portsmouth, N.H. Telephone 
603-433-1100. Dec. 6-7, 13-14, 4:30-8:30 
p.m. Adults $6; children 10-16, $3; under 
10 free. Candelight tours of historic 
homes decorated for Christmas; musi- 
cians and carolers; gingerbread house 
display; refreshments. Advance tickets 
available. 

“Christmas at the Cushing House” — 
Cushing House Museum, 98 High St., 
Newburyport, Telephone 617-462-2681, or 
465-0854. Dec. 8-13, 1-4:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion $4, elders $3, under 12, $1; no admis- 
sion Dec. 13. Tours of 19-room Federalist 
mansion decorated in 19th century 
Christmas splendor. Dec. 10, 7-9 p.m. 
candlelight evening. 
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ANN OTT, Northern Essex faculty member, publishes first novel. 


~~—What it takes 


Daily News editor talks shop 


by Martha Leahy 

Calhoun J. Killeen, editor of 
Newburyport’s Daily News, was recent- 
ly interviewed about his opinions on 
newspaper writing and the reporting 
profession. 

The Daily News employs seven full- 
time reporters, ten correspondents and 
four editors. 


What skills should a reporter have? 

Killeen: Accuracy, fairness — to give 
both sides a chance to respond — and the 
ability to write. Spelling is important, and 
it’s gone downhill these days, even in 
stories by veteran writers. To style and 
craft a story, to give it color, and to make 
it a little different. 

What do you look for in a reporter? 

Killeen: A reporter has to listen well, 
observe well, and be accurate. He must 
deal with techical information and be able 
to recognize a story by the information 
he’s getting. Most of all I want to see 
good writing. 

Do the reporters on your staff have 
college degrees? 

Killeen: The reporters have college 
degrees but not necessarily in journalism. 
Some have degrees in English or history. 
I’d say a good liberal arts education is 
needed. 

What do you want to see in a 
reporter’s resume? 

Killean: What I want to see in his clips 
are different types of stories: hard news, 
soft news, features. I want to see a 
meeting story; a feature story showing 
some real talent; a police story, accurate 
and full of attribution; a three-part series 
dealing with the homeless which is well- 
written and researched. I want to see 
photographs which show he can use a 
camera well. 

How are reporters assigned to 
stories? 

Killeen: They're assigned beats by 
their editor. We have a city editor for 
Newburyport news, a suburban editor for 
other towns, and a sports editor. 


Reporters can also suggest feature stories 
they'd like to do. 

How many stories are reporters re- 
quired to write? 

Killeen: Two or three stories a day. In 
the case of a city reporter who recently 
covered a trial here, the trial was the 
priority, but as soon as it was over, she 
had some catching up to do on what was 
going on in the rest of her beat. 

Do your reporters write their own 
headlines? 

Killeen: No. They can suggest heads, 
as they’re the ones who can best deter- 
mine the focus of the story, of course, but 
at the last minute, stories can either get 
cut or just set in a different number of col- 
umns so that the head has to be changed 
to fit the story. That makes it impossi- 
ble to keep the original head. 

How much does a reporter make? 

Killeen: For a large city paper like the 
Boston Globe, maybe $700 a week. For 
a small paper, $300 a week. The range is 
from $15,000 to $40,000, similar to a 
teacher’s salary. But most reporters don’t 
get in it for the money. I group reporters 
with teachers and social workers. They 
like people and feel a responsibility to 
represent people to the government, so- 
meone to say, “We're watching you 
guys.” 

Do you look at every story before it 
goes in the paper? 

Killeen: No. I only look at the stories 
going in the front page or at stories which 
may be sensitive. I read them after 
they're in the paper too. 

What about deadlines? 

Killeen: Deadlines are a constant bat- 
tle. If a story is late, there’s a ripple ef- 
fect: the paper’s late to the printers, it’s 
late to the paperboys, it’s late to the 
readers, and the readers get upset. I have 
threatened disciplinary action for missing 
deadlines. If it’s a hard news story where 
there’s difficulty getting information — 
that’s maybe understandable. But if it’s 
a feature story where they've had three 
weeks to get it in — no. 


Ann 
Ott 


Northern Essex staffer 
publishes first novel 


by Susan Briggs 
nn Ott, NECC faculty member, 
has written her first novel 
called Losing My Place 
which was published last 
September. 

The book is set in Indonesia during the 
early 60's and it is basically about the 
adventures and friendship of two young 
girls, one the daughter of an American 
Foreign Service officer and the other who 
just arrived in the country with her 
parents. 

Life in the unusual, exotic culture, 
amidst the turbulence created by 
government unrest, spies, hunger, 
poverty and cholera, gives color to the 
novel as it educates people about the 
Third World. 

Ott lived in Jakarta, Indonesia for a 
year when she was in her early teens. She 
told a reporter for the Portsmouth Herald 
recently, ‘“‘It was just a year, but it was 
such a vivid place to live that I could 
never really get it out of my mind.” 

Most of her knowledge of Indonesia 
was acquired during the years since she 
lived there. Here familiarity with the 
country raised her curiosity. 

“Tt’s really mostly about the difference 
in culture. It’s a novel that I think 
appeals to both adults and young adults,” 
she says. 

Portsmouth Junior High School has 
purchased several copies of ‘‘Losing My 
Place” to use as part of the required 
reading for its eighth graders. Of course, 
the NECC library has a couple of copies 
on hand. 

The completed novel, besides giving 
the author a feeling of accomplishment, 
illustrates how being aware of different 
lifestyles can be interesting and 
educational. 

Ott has been teaching at NECC for five 
years now. Up until last year she was an 
adviser for the literary magazine, 
Parnassus. 

She currently teaches a course in 
Creative Writing on Thursday evenings, 
and manages the Little Professor’s Book 
Center in Portsmouth during the day. 

Next semester Ott hopes to teach 
English Composition I in the evening. 
She no longer teaches full time because 
of a combination of her teenage daughter 
and the long commute from her home in 
Portsmouth. 
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Hardly anything is as exciting 
as writing. 
rye 


“Il really miss the students,”’ she says, 
“Last year was particulary memorable. 
There are a lot more adult students there 
now who aren’t just there to play 
around.” 

She also enjoyed teaching foreign 
students to write in English. “That was 
really interesting because their paper 
topics were just fabulous. They would 
write about incredible things.” 

Ott has had some short stories 
published in magazines and several 
poems in small publications. She also did 
a well researched article on Moorehead 
Kennedy, one of the people held hostage 
in Iran. This was published in the 
Portsmouth Herald. 

Ott is pleased with her “hobby.” 
“Hardly anything is as exciting as 
writing. I hope to see some of my 
students’ work published. That would be 
kind of exciting. It takes time but I 
expect that it will happen,” she says. 

Before earning her master’s in writing 
at the University of New Hampshire, Ott 
and her husband joined the Peace Corps 
and moved to Africa. 

For two years she worked in a 
community development project where 
her duties included helping to teach 
nutrition to the women and actually 
helping to deliver babies. 

West Africa will be the setting for her 
next novel. 

This year, the Ott s went away again. 
Only this time they didn’t need passports 
or airline tickets. They headed out west 
with camping and rock climbing 
equipment. 

Ott says her husband, Chuck, is much 
more interested in rock climbing, but she 
likes it too. 

Losing My Place was published with 
the help of a New Hampshire Council of 
Arts grant. It can be found in some New 
Hampshire book stores, and is also 
available upon written request to the 
publisher: Peter E. Randall, Box 4726, 
Portsmouth, N.H. 03801. 


Snapshots 


A brief look at Ann Ott 


¢ a graduate of the University of New Hampshire with a 
master’s degree in writing. 

* a teacher at Northern Essex for five years. 

* a past advisor for Parnassus, the student literary magazine. 

* served in Africa with the Peace Corps. 

* lived in Indonesia as a teenager. 

* teaches creative writing in the evening division. 


Professor up 


by Susan Briggs 
ames Brown, a professor here at NECC, was 
granted a sabbatical last spring for the purpose 
of developing and improving some of the math 
courses. His concentration was mainly in the area 
of computers. He helped to update the math courses by 
writing more programs and computer segments to be 
used in teaching. 

The courses he concentrated on improving are L.A. 
Math II, Quantitative Methods, and Differential 
Equations. 

He also had the responsibility of choosing which new 
books to use for Liberal Arts Math I and II. He 
succeeded in selecting ones that will best explain what 
should be taught. 

Brown’s feeling of accomplishment is combined with 
appreciation. ‘‘I think that all teachers would appreciate 
having the time to do something related to your field 
that really makes you feel good. It can only be positive, 
so when you come back, you're just going to be better.”’ 

Brown has introduced Appleworks to the school, a pro- 
gram that combines word processing, database, and 
spread sheet — three major areas of computer use. It 
is designed specifically for the Apple computers located 
in the C-building. 

Both a data base and spread sheet will now be used 
by the math department. The former is, in short, a way 
of compiling lists. Brown says it is a ‘‘useful kind of a 
tool” for an organization that must keep track of 
members or for making mailing lists, etc. 

“A spread sheet is more mathematical than data 
base,” he says. ‘It is a way of working numerical 
information to make predictions.” 

“For example, if you have an idea of how one of your 
quantities are going to vary with respect to some of the 
other quantities, you can get an equation for that varia- 
tion,” he says. ‘Then you can predict for several months 
or years in advance how that is going to affect the rest 
of the data.’ 

Brown tells of the significance of being familiar with 
computers these days, especially regarding employment. 
“Tn this course (L.A. Math II), I’m trying to introduce 
the students to computers and some of the aspects of 
computers that they might find when they get out into 
the world of work. Any office you go into has a 
computer.” 

This semester Brown has been teaching L.A. Math I, 
and Business Calculus I and II. Next semester he will 
teach L.A. Math I and II and Quantitative Methods. 
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It all adds up 
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James Brown, Northern Essex professor. 


This will give him a chance to use the information and 
materials he gathered while on sabbatical. 

Right now Brown’s concentration is mostly on L.A. 
Math I. “I think I’m good in the classroom setting at 
making people relax and enjoy themselves. In that 
particular course this is very important,” he says. 


dates math courses 
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Brown has introduced Appleworks to 
the school, a program the combines 
word processing, data base and a 
spread sheet — three major areas of 
computer use. 


i) 


Brown possesses a bachelor’s degree in Physics from 
the University of Delaware. He is originally from 
Delaware but moved here to attend Boston University 
where he received his Master’s in Philosophy. 

He enjoys teaching at NECC. “I think it’s a good 
school. I’m very pleased that my colleagues are mostly 
all such good and dedicated teachers. I feel comfortable, 
and very happy to work with them.” 

He adds that a lot of schools are more research 
oriented. Brown likes working in a school where the 
teachers concentrate mainly on teaching. 

He said an institution with such an emphasis cannot 
help but have a good effect on student learning. 

One of Brown’s hobbies is composing music. This is 
no secret to Observer readers because several of his 
works have been performed here at the college. His two 
most recent were performed during the spring semesters 
of ’85 and '86. 

Last April, he conducted as well as composed Alpha 
Relections. He had written this at the request of Michael 
Finegold, another faculty member who plays flute and 
performed with a string trio. 

Before that, he composed Three Dreams for Flute and 
Piano, which was performed by Finegold and Nancy 
Rubin of Concord, Mass. 

Brown also climbs mountains, goes skiing and 
generally enjoys the outdoors. He also likes playing 
guitar, but not for composing music. He uses a computer 
to do that. 


Sabbaticals are more than just a vacation 


Loveday does doctoral research 
and returns with new insight 


by Susan Briggs 
osemary Loveday took a 
sabbatical leave last spring to 
do doctoral level research on 
learning style assessment. She 
returned this fall with appreciation for 
having had the opportunity to enhance 
her education — not only for herself, but 
for the school. 

“Sabbatical leaves are a definite benefit 
to the students because they keep them 
updated on the subject, whatever it is” 
she says. ‘‘Most faculty teach because 
they are interested in that subject. They 
need the stimulation themselves, to be 
able to stimulate the students. Most of 
them would love to know, to be refreshed 
— so they’re not teaching something that 
is out-dated.” 

Loveday emphasizes the importance of 
sabbatical leaves. She feels that they help 
the faculty; in turn, the students; and 
ultimately, the school. ‘“Teachers tend to 
get behind in their fields, not know what 
is currently happening. It takes away a 
lot of the pressures that might exist if you 
can’t respond to the latest things.” 


She feels that rather than to see 
sabbaticals as a privilege, they should be 
_seen for their long-range effect on the 
students, which should be the primary 
objective of the school. 
Loveday’s choice of study, learning 
style, is not only a study of different ways 
- for an instructor to communicate, but 
also how each student can percieve things 
differently. In part, the study centers 
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Sabbatical leaves are a 
definite benefit to the 
students because they keep 
them updated on the subject, 
no matter what it is. 


i) 


around the human brain and how it 


operates. The attention span, visual and 
auditorial expression, and kinematics are 
a few of the factors involved. 

“Basically everything relates to 
learning style. To show something new 
like a videotape, is very much in tune with 
the new learning style of younger people 
who grew up with television.” 

Loveday enrolled in the doctorate 
program at Nova University in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. She took three 
courses between January and August, 
giving her a good solid start in her pursuit 
of a doctorate in Higher Education. 


She did a lot of work with the use of 
computers in educaton. For this reason 
she feels fortunate to have attended 


Nova. ‘They're pioneers in running 
complete courses by computer,” she says. 
“Tf you have a personal computer at home 
that is compatible, you connect directly 
to the main office in Fort Lauderdale and 
they “beam” you the course.” 

“They also do tele-conferencing on the 
work, again via computer. Students can 
submit an assignment over computer and 
put it on their instructor’s screens. Once 
there, the instructor may reivew it at his 
leisure, make comments, and send it back. 
More and more is happening in that area 


‘at this time.” 


During part of her sabbatical, Loveday 
developed a basis for publication with her 
research in Lifelong Learning. She says, 
“T designed a study that compared the 
grade point averages of students who 
have received credit for Life-Long 
Learning, and those of the traditonal 
student population. My hypothesis is 
that the life-long learners may be higher.”’ 
She has researched it up to the point 
where she only has to run it through the 
system of the latest graduates. 

The leave also helped enlighten her as 
to the legal aspect of education. Her class 
in Politics, Law and Economics helped 
her to realize how the school is run and 
how it fits into the entire country, as far 
as trends; and updated her on the current 
legal status of many issues related to 
education. 


During her 12 years here at NECC, 
Loveday has taught 14 different courses. 
“T teach mostly elective courses which are 
subject to the marketplace. I used to 
teach a lot of Yoga; that’s no longer 
considered ‘in’ like Aerobics,’’ she says. 

“At one time, I taught a course in 
Experiences in Self Awareness,’’ she 


says. ‘It’s a beautiful idea, but more 
popular in the seventies than now. I think 
people are more interested in getting 
ahead, success. I see them as becoming 
more career and job oriented than 
focusing on personal growth.” 

Loveday currently teaches Advanced 
First Aid, Stress Management and 
Relaxation Techniques, and Aerobics. 
Other courses she has taught include 
Modern Dance, Weight Training, 
Innovative Movement Experience, (for 
pre-schoolers) and Cross Country Skiing. 

Loveday, who was a Physical Eduction 
major as an undergraduate, has a 
master’s degree in Special Education. 
“Special Education is very much a part 
of learning styles. It encompasses 
everything from special needs to gifted 
children, and how to adapt to all these 
different groups,” she says. 


She lives on the ocean, on Plum Island, 
with her two children and three cats. Her 
pride and joy is a 1964 Mustang conver- 
tible that she is having “‘spruced up.” She 
says, “I feel totally free when I’m in it. 
I can’t even remember my problems. Put 
the top down, put a tape in — it really is 
special.” 


About NECC she says, ‘“The students 
make the school. The reason I’m here is 
I find that they’re the most alive. I think 
a lot of schools either specialize in certain 
careers, or have one type of student, or 
one socio-economic background, but here 
you have the whole spectrum.” 

‘‘Sometimes I find our students to be 
more innovative, intelligent, and creative 
than I am. I need that from them. 
Sometimes I have to pull it out of them 
but I’ve been amazed at the results. It’s 
really worth the work.” 
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Standing alone 


College announces award winners 
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Chris Marsh photo 


WINNERS OF THE ENGLISH Department essay contest: front row, Barbara Boutin, 
Sandra Eastman, Darlene Robinson and Anne Kimball; standing, Tara Potvin, 
Michael Riendeau, Michael O’Leary and John Madden. 


Calculus: a religion 
with logic as a deity 


iendeau 
alculus is an explicit, orthodox 
religion. The deity is logic and 
its worshippers execute their 
faith by an ordered and precise 
set of convictions called definitions, 
theorems, and postulates. Two of the 
cardinals of the calculus church whom I 
have a great respect for are Mrs. Kelley 
and Mrs. Pirri. Both of these instructors 
taught in the same house of worship, 
Room 109 of the C building at Northern 
Essex Community College. 

Mrs. Kelley is a woman of tenuous 
proportions. She has curly grey brown 
hair, a fine tapered nose, and large relaxed 
eyes. Her casual dress is subdued in color 
and style. Her appearance is an index to 
her patient and forgiving personality. She 
has a dry wit, which she calls upon 
frequently to aid in her teachings. I 
remember an incident in a class where the 
students, including myself, were having 
difficulty memorizing the quotient rule 
for differentiation. The formal definition 
is quoted as follows: 

“The derivative of a quotient is equal 
to the derivative of the denominator 
multiplied by the numerator, subtracted 
from the derivative of the numerator 
multiplied by the denominator all divided 
by the square of the denominator.” 

This is quite confusing and causes great 
anxiety during exams. Mrs. Kelley 
introduced an amusing mnemonic device 
to the class: “The rule for the derivative 
of the quotient, HI over HO is equal to 
HO dee HI minus HI dee HO all over 
HOHO.” This trick bought a few laughs 
from the class, but to this day, I have 
never forgotten the quotient rule. Mrs. 
Kelley’s personal approach to the 
students is passively maternal and 
flexible. She quickly scans over the 
material for a class and targets those 
portions which students frequently 
misunderstand. She does not prod 
students; instead she encourages 
individual responsibility. She encourages 
those to do well, and gently cautions 
those who are troubled to seek help. 

Mrs. Pirri has a brisk energetic gait, 
short straight blonde hair, a long thin 
nose and small tight lips. She has pure 
sharp eyes that reflect descernment and 
precision. She dresses conservatively, 
often in long skirts and soft pastels. Mrs. 
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Calculus is a mathematical 
theology built on a foundation 
of carefully formulated ideas 
which are specifically defined. 
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Pirri’s teaching style is fast paced, strict 
and demanding. She insists on the full 
attention and performance of every 
student. I recall a class at the dawn of the 
semester, during which she delivered this 
imperative, ‘Some of you are going to 
dislike me as the semester progresses, 
because I demand your full effort in this 
class. If you work hard, you will be 
rewarded with confidence, knowledge and 
a thorough understanding of calculus. If 
you do not put your two cents in, you will 
probably not survive this class. I will not 
tolerate a student who does not do the 
work required of him when it is due.” 
Mrs. Pirri has the dedication of a 
machinist, cutting, grinding and 
polishing her students with the keen 
blades of rigorous exercises and 
comprehensive proofs. She paints every 
minute detail into the total picture of a 
concept, like a Norman Rockwell artwork 
on the cover of The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Calculus is a mathematical theology 
built on a foundation of carefully 
formulated ideas which are specifically 
defined. One would be lead to believe that 
it does not invite or tempt the 
imagination. Calculus is pure vivid 
imagination: It is born of such saints as 
Newton, Leibniz, Riemann, Fermat, 
Pascal, Archimedes and L’Hopital to 
name a few. Although calculus prohibits 
deviation from its established principles, 
the method by which it is taught is not 
tethered. The disciples of logic are 
charged with the task of conveying its 
truth to others in any manner that is 
effective and successful. 


Thirteen students honored 


during recognition ceremony 


by Chris Marsh 
he English department honored 13 
English composition I and II 
students for excellence in essay 
writing Friday, Dec. 5 at noon in 
the Top Notch Theatre. 

Prof. George Bailey, English dept. 
chairman presented awards at the col- 
lege’s third annual recognition ceremony 
to the following students: 

Sandra Eastman, ‘‘Lillian;’’ Tara 
Potovin, ‘“‘Montrath;’’ Susan D’Angelo, 
(untitled); Jeffrey Newman, “Significant 
Event;” Barbara Boutin, ‘‘The Witch 
with the Heart of Gold;’’ Marie Kline, ‘To 
Forgive or Not to Forgive;’’ John Mad- 
den, ‘Two Brands of Holocaust.” 

Michael O'Leary, ‘But This Only Hap- 
pens to Other People;”’ Michael Riendeau, 
“‘Theo-Logie;’’ Darlene Robinson, “‘Por- 
trait of a Welfare Mother; Jennifer 
Ward, (untitled); Anne Kimball, ‘‘Fate 
Versus Human Weakness in Oedipus T;” 
Kim Tanner, ‘‘Oz Revisited.” 

Letters of commendation went to, 
Joyce Allen, Sharon April, Grace Assad, 
Marlene Barrett, Sherri Capuano, Tracy 
Carroll, Robert Cayer, Mary Concannon, 
Scott Cornell, Sarah Cusaro, Linda 
Daigle, Brian Denny, Glen Driscoll, Marie 
Henderson, Karen Horsch, Susan Hyder, 
Susan Lagree, Lyndi Lanphear, Sheryl 
Lasala, John Madden, Steven Perry, 
Michael, Riendeau, Michael Stewart, Lor- 
na Teal, Lorraine Ullger, Barbara 
Wilezynski, Susan Woodhouse, Laurie 
McMaster, Dean DeLuca, Darlene Beal, 
Donna Bourassa, and Todd Colby. 

The winning essays were chosen from 
among 50 entries. 

“The essays are an indication of the 
fact that students at NECC can produce 
work equal in quality to those of students 
at four year schools,” Bailey said. 

Faculty members read the essays to an 
audience of about 60 students and their 
families. 

Prof. Mary Martin read “Montrath” 
and Prof. Linda Desjardins read “‘Theo- 
Logic,’ both reprinted here. Bailey read 
“Lillian.” 

During the ceremony, Bailey was 
reminded of a quote from Shakespeare's 
As You Like It, “All the world’s a stage 
and all the men and women players.” 


George Bailey 


Jeffrey Newman 
Barbara Boutin 
Marie Kline 
John Madden 
Michael O’Leary 


Kim Tanner 


English Writing Awards 
“In this contest everyone was a winner.” 


English Department Chairperson 


The Winners 


Sandra Eastman “Lillian” 
Tara Potvin “Montrath”’ 
Susan D’Angelo (untitled) 


“Significant Event” 

“The Witch With The Heart Of Gold’. | 

“To Forgive Or Not To Forgive” - 

“Two Brands Of Holocaust” 

“But This Only Happens To 
Other People” 


Michael Riendeau ‘‘Theo-Logic” 

Darlene Robinson ‘Portrait Of A Welfare Mother” 

Jennifer Ward (untitled) 

Anne Kimball “Fate Versus Human Weakness 
In Oedipus 1” 


“Oz Revisited” 


File photo 
GEORGE BAILEY, chairman of the 
English Department. 
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The essays are an indication 
of the fact that students at 
NECC can produce work 
equal in quality to those 
students at four-year schools. 
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“Players is inaccurate,” he said, ‘to 
describe the essayists because they 
weren't playing at anything, they were 
living their lives and sharing their 
experiences.” 


by Tara Potvin 
hen I was 14 years old, my aunt 
Madeline and her husband Gene 
bought an old, empty building 
that was once a small nursing home. They 
renovated and redecorated it and changed it to a 
healthcare facility for severely retarded children. ““Mon- 
trath of Groton,” as it was called, opened in April of 
1971, and by May there were 15 children living there. 
The building could hold 50 patients altogether, which 
is relatively small for a facility of its nature, and I’m 
sure the extent of its size contributed largely to its ho- 
meyness. We were happy there, the workers and the pa- 
tients, and had it been a larger and less intimate institu- 
tion, my experience there may not have had such great 
impact on my life. It was at Montrath that I decided 
to become a nurse someday. 

I can see now that my acquaintance with Montrath 
was no fluke, but instead a desperate attempt to alter 
what was otherwise destined to be a wild summer of 
boys and beer for me, and an endless series of fights, 
tears, and frustration for my parents. My adolescence 
was particularly troublesome for them, and for me it was 
the epitome of persecution. I refused to accept the no- 
tion, that at the age of 14, I was not emotionally or in- 
tellectually mature enough to cope with the choice that 
I presented myself with. As it happened, I was not given 
a choice as to whether or not I wanted to work at Mon- 
trath, I was simply promised a weekly paycheck that 
spurred lengthy and passionate dreams of clothes- 
shopping sprees. 


If the dollar signs in my eyes and the dreams in my 
head motivated me, nothing could ease the terrible and 
tight sensation, deep in my stomach, on that first 
morning. 

I ascended the stairs at the left of the lobby and I 
could hear a very peculiar noise getting louder and 
louder. It was a man’s voice, but speaking a language 
that I had never heard before. It was loud and deep at 
times, then cracked high as if the vocal chords were mak- 
ing their pubescent change. When I reached the top of 
the stairs, I was David sitting in a gold-colored chair. 
The chair had soft cushioned seats and small wheels at 
the end of the legs. A tray was attached to the chair and 
had been hooked up and around, crossing his lap. He 
was only 16, but he was big and overweight. David was 
Monthrath’s only private patient, and had lived with his 
divorced mother all his life until now. He was her only 
child and I remember that she loved him very much. 

His hands, a man’s hands, only pink, were neatly fold- 
ed in front of him and setting on the tray. He was drool- 
ing down his chin and onto his hands and the tray. He 
had clear blue eyes and straight brown hair, short and 
neatly parted but a little oily. I could see tiny flecks of 
dandruff throughout. He had some acne in his fair com- 
plexion, and some of the tiny red eruptions had been 
nicked when he was shaved that morning. His gums had 
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MONTRATH 


From the giggles of childhood to a true calling 
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They needed comfort and protection, 
and most of all love. | knew then that 
| wanted to become a nurse. 
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a purplish tint. Several of his teeth were missing. 
David's dental condition, along with many of the other 
children’s, was due to a steady intake over the years of 
Dilantin, a drug used for the treatment of seizure ac- 
tivity. Dilantin caused overgrowth of the gums, 
resulting in loosening and decay of the teeth. When 
David saw me at the top of the stairs, he greeted me 
with a revealing and most frightening grin, and at that 
moment I wanted to flee from that spot, down the stairs 
and out the door. 


Sandy was sitting next to David in a small armchair. 
She was 19 years old and petite, but when she stood you 
could see that she had a slightly protruding : bdomen 
and sagging buttocks because of lack of exercise. San- 
dy was blind, and even when she was sitting down, she 
held her hands in front of her, touching the air. Her blue 
eyes had an almost opaque whiteness covering the cor- 
nea. Sandy was the patient that I would care for first, 
since I was inexperienced and she was relatively self- 
sufficient, needing only instruction and guidance. I never 
really felt that Sandy belonged here at Montrath. It’s 
true that her communication skills were lacking, but this 
was because no one had ever taken the time to teach 
them to her. I found that she learned quickly and ac- 
curately, and often responded to humor that should have 
been beyond her cognitive capacity. Throughout her 
physical mannerisms and attempts at communication 
you could detect a great deal of frustration. Because of 
this my heart went out to Sandy the most. 

Danny was another patient at Montrath whom [| 
would develop a special feeling for. He was 14 years old, 
but to me he was a beautiful, innocent child. He had ashy 
blonde curls covering his head and deep, sparkling blue 
eyes. His lips and cheeks were always cherry red and 
his teeth were remarkably good despite years of Dilan- 
tin intake and neglect. He was born on Christmas day 
and was the oldest of 11 children. His parents were very 
ecomonically disadvantaged. He could not talk or feed 
himself, wore diapers, and would never walk. Danny 
spent his entire life in a crib. His legs had grown in a 
curve and the tendons had tightened so that his feet and 
toes pointed forward. He had scars on his back from 
cigarette burns. He drooled on his hands, like David, and 
always reached out to you when you walked by. If you 
stopped, Danny would hug you, and it took me some 
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time to get used to his warm and innocent expressions 
of affection coupled with moist and sticky drool-covered 
hands. 5 


After about a month I began to accept the fate that 
had been dealt to these children, and to see and feel the 
joy to be had when interacting with them. My cousin 
Maureen also worked at Montrath that summer. 
Together, Maureen and I would devise schemes to break 


' the monotony of day to day work. If our Aunt Madeline 


had known of our “unprofessional behavior,’’ she never 
mentioned it. Perhaps she knew the children enyoyed 
our shenanigans. We had wheelchair rages down the 
halls, and I remember Sandy laughing so loudly. She 
couldn’t see us but she knew that we were crazy. 
Another girl, Ellie, always soaked her bed at night and 
needed a whirlpool bath together. We would have hose 
fights with Ellie in the tubroom, and no one ever ques- 
tioned why we made so much noise or why we both came 
out soaking wet. 


In the afternoon, we'd wheel the kids to the solarium 
and put big green gym mats on the floor. All the kids 
came out of their wheelchairs, shoes came off, and 
everyone would tumble and somersault over each other. 
At other times, we’d turn the music up loud on the 
stereo, and Maureen and I would dance around the room 
while the kids hollered and clapped. 

Iremember Naomi, an attractive young girl of 13, who 
refused to stay in one spot, but even worse, she refused 
to keep her clothes on, We’d find her downstairs in the 
lobby or in the cafeteria, inspecting a plant or silently 
observing people as they smoked cigarettes and drank 
coffee. She created lots of havoc, as her breasts were just 
budding and tiny twists of coarse dark hair were spur- 
ting out around her pubic bone. She was Eve before the 
Apple, and innocently confused when we marched her 


away from a newly discovered site of curosity. One ti 
we found her in neighbors’ backyard, picking flowers 


from the garden. This elicited a gathering of policemen, 
an ambulance driver, neighbors, and several members 
of the staff at Montrath. Maureen and I had to slip away 
quietly so that no one would notice our uncontrollable 
giggling. : 

Maureen spent a good deal of time reading the 
children’s medical histories that summer. She had a lot 
of questions, and would often direct them to the social 
workers and psychologists that worked at Montrath. To- 
day she has earned a doctorate in Psychology and is 
working with retarded children in Boston. : 

I also spent time with the children’s medical'records, 
but my greatest interest was different than Maureen’s. 
I loved these kids, and was concerned for the care, or 
lack of care, that they had known in their lives. What 
developmental progress could be made was important, 
but first their basic needs must be met. They needed 
comfort and protection,, and most of all, love. I knew 
then that I wanted to become a nurse. 


Apple puts up $50,000 in prize money 


Computer company begins 66 


systems and presentation aids. 

Entries must be received by Feb. 28, 
1987. Winners will be announced and 
honored at the Apple University Consor- 
tium (AUC) meeting to be held in the San 


Wheels for the Mind contest 


Apple Computer today invites 
students, faculty and staff affiliated with 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States to compete for Apple’s 
Wheels for the Mind awards and $50,000 
worth of prize money. 


The awards seek to honor individuals 
associated with institutions of higher 
education who have developed outstan- 
ding educational applications that run on 
Apple computers and that are currently 
in use in at least one school. 


“The excellent and innovative applica- 
tions currently available to colleges and 
universities are the result of the work of 
dedicated individuals — most of whom 
spend their personal time on these pro- 
_ jects,’’ said Bud Colligan, Apple’s 
manager of higher education marketing. 

“These individuals share with Apple a 


. demonstrations, 


commitment to supply the academic com- 
munity with products and course 
materials that specifically address the 
needs of higher education. The Wheels for 
the Mind awards are Apple’s way of 
demonstrating our appreciation for these 
individuals and their dedication to pro- 
ducing products that make a difference 
in teaching and learning.”’ 

Entries will be accepted in the follow- 
ing categories: 

e In Class Instruction: Applications 
associated with demonstration and 
presentation materials — such as 
simulations, and 
monitoring — used by an instructor in a 
classroom. 

¢ Teaching Tools: Applications used 
outside the classroom, but associated 
with a specific course. Entries can include 
applications such as tutorials, program- 


The awards seeks to honor in- 
dividuals who have 
developed outstanding educa- 
tional applications that run on 
Apple computers. 
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ming aids, simulations, lab and data 
analysis. 

¢ Study/Research Tools: Application 
tools for helping students, faculty or staff 
in areas not associated with a specific 
course — for example, library searches, 
word processing, productivity, spread- 
sheets, desktop communications, desktop 
publishing, and networking. 

¢ Development Tools: Applications 
that support the development of 
courseware and other educational tools. 
Examples include authoring tools, expert 


Francisco Bay Area in June where 
$20,000 will be awarded to the grand 
prize winner and $7,500 each will go the 
four runner-ups. 

The AUC is a partnership that brings 
together 32 leading universities for the 
purpose of exploring innovative uses for 
the Macintosh computer, to develop 
courseware, to share information with 
each other, and to act as a higher educa- 
tion advisory council to Apple. 

The panel of judges will include three 
faculty members, two individuals from 
campus computing services, and one stu- 
dent. Bill Atkinson will represent Apple 
Computer on the panel. Atkinson 
developed the QuickDraw graphics 
routines used in the Macintosh computer 
and is the author of MacPaint. 

For official submission form and 
guidelines write to: “Wheels for the Mind 
Awards,” Apple Compter, Inc., 20525 
Mariani Av., MS 23-E, Cupertino, CA 
95014. 
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Right motive, 
wrong method 


by Kristen King 
resident Reagan has a problem. The 
American media are calling it a scandal 
similar to Watergate. The 
Democrats are praying for Reagan’s 
impeachment, or at least, his resignation. 

The fact is that ‘‘Irangate”’ or ‘‘Contragate”’ as 
some have labeled it, is not a crisis which can be 
compared to Watergate. 

Reagan admitted to authorizing the legal sale 
of arms to Iranian moderates and has invited an 
independent investigation into the affair. 

Nixon, in contrast, authorized a burglary and 
then destroyed evidence, staging a massive 
coverup. 

One can argue the wisdom and morality of 
trading weapon for hostages, but its legality is 
unquestionable. 

Which brings us to phase two of the problem, 
the diversion of funds from the arms sale to a 
Swiss bank account for the Contras in Nicaragua. 

Money was being channelled through a U.S. 
government agency, the CIA, while a US law was 
in effect forbidding aid to the Contras. There’s the 
rub. 

Reagan denies knowledge of the Swiss 
account, as does his chief of staff Donald Regan, 
whose job it is to be informed of these situations. 

_If Reagan and Regan weren't aware of the 


- respon then someone else must have been 
he American public is expected to believe that 


Lt. Col. Oliver North of the National Security 
Council single-handledly orchestrated the affair. 
He was fired. 
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The president should stand on principle 
now. He should tell the American people 
that he believes in the cause of the 
rebels. 
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North is a hero who has been made a scapegoat. 


It is our firm belief that moral issues (and nicing 
the Conrtas is morally right) sometimes transcen 
the law. 


Controversy has 
rattled the walls 
of the White 
House, but is the 
Reagan policy 
really wrong? 


It was not legal to divert money to the 
Nicaraguan freedom fighters, but it was right. 

Reagan should stop denying involvement in the 
Contra aspect of the operation. It was the one 
saving grace of the affair. 

The president should stand on principle now. He 
should tell the American people that he believes 
in the cause of the rebels — that of a free 
Nicaragua. He should admit that he saw the arms 
sale profits as a way of getting around 
congressional prohibition against funding for the 
Contras. 

He would thereby restore some of the credibility 
he lost when it was revealed that he’d been selling 
arms to terrorists while declaring that we do not 
deal with them. 


Photo collection portrays fringe causes 


by Kristen King 
on’t miss the photos of 
Marylin Humphries, photo- 
journalist, currently on 
display on the third floor of 
C building. 
Humphries’ photos are a pictorial 


collection of left-wing causes, 
featuring anti-nuke and anti-Contra 


Exhibit depicts decidedly 
left of center themes 


The collection also features three 
left-leaning ideologues, Maki 
Mandela, wife of African National 
Congress leader (read communist) 
Nelson Mandela, Rainbow Coalition 
organizer, Mel King and never-had- 
a-chance-to-be Vice President 
Geraldine Ferraro. 

The fact that the college hosts the 


rallies; a Mondale/Ferraro rally with 
the slogan, “Students Organizing 
Against Ronald Reagan,’’ Gay and 


acceptance of Medicare and Medicaid 
to a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, a public health plan 


preceding ‘“‘righteous causes,” 
Humphries includes what we take to 
be arepresentation of the right wing 


photos is an indication of what is 
wrong with higher education in the 


U.S.; it is out of step with 
mainstream American values. 


Lesbian Youth, welfare recipients 
and elderly demanding the 


— a KKK recruitment rally and a 
cross burning. 


rally, and a pro-abortion rally. 
Presumably to contrast with the 
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by Paul Heffernan 
umors began circulating late 
last week concerning a 
revolutionary new type of 
parking facility being proposed 
for NECC. The Observer has learned, 
through an unnamed source, that a 
feasibility study is now underway for an 
underwater parking lot. This new park- 
ing complex would be the first of its kind 
in this country. 

Lack of adequate parking space has 
been an ongoing problem at NECC for a 
number of years. Improper drainage, 
fears of polluting nearby Kenoza Lake, 
and lack of adequate funding are some of 
the factors that have made the comple- 
tion of a parking lot a major problem. 

The plan, as the Observer understands 
it, calls for a man-made lagoon, with a 
parking chamber beneath it that would 
accommodate 1,000 to 1,500 cars. 

The Observer will publish details as 
they become available. A highly-placed 
school official, who prefers to remain 
anonymous, has promised to keep the 
Observer informed of any new 
developments. Our source, known as 
“Deep Sub,” has hinted that preliminary 
drawings will soon be ready. 
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OPINION 


Letters 
Feeling good about NECC 


I will soon be a junior at the Universi- 
ty of Mass at Amherst yet I will not 
forget the impact that Northern Essex 
has had on my life. For the first time, I 
can say I felt good about going and tak- 
ing the classes and obtaining a degree in 
liberal arts. 

My younger years were spent on Hale 
Street in Beverly, Mass. I did not have 
many friends who would spend time with 
me. My Aunt Faith, 16 years my senior, 
was the friend and sister that I lacked. 
She would take me places and in doing so, 
show me a world of people doing things. 

Her college, Newton College of the 
Sacred Heart, was the first experience 
with students on the move. Faith would 
carry me on her shoulders and I touched 
the instruments that the students played 
and heard the singing choir. 

It was this early impact of being with 
Faith that gave me the dream of atten- 
ding college. Seeing students as people 
with feelings and compassion helped me. 

The first years I felt lousy about being 
here. No matter what I did I could not 
please people. It was after meeting Jesus 
that I felt good and was able to give glory 
to God in good things. 

I started to apply myself and try and 
raise my grade point average and I found 
myself taking lab science courses. I never 
dreamed of this, a blind person in a lab 
course. I also found that I was writing for 
the Observer and meeting new people. 

One such person was Sue Aughtigan 
Passler who was the president of the 
American Sign Language Club. She need- 
ed articles for the hearing impaired and 
the deaf community. I took on this task 


Policy is wrong 


I'm a Republican. I voted for Ronald 
Reagan. But I am ashamed. I am 
ashamed that our president wasn’t 
honest enough to admit that he made a 
mistake about doing business with Iran. 

Ever since the first American hostages 
were taken by Iran during the Carter 
presidency, we have been encouraged in 
our hatred and hostility toward that 
country. The years went by with not the 
slightest hint to the American publiic of 
an official change in policy toward Iran. 
The first we hear of it are vague, almost 


_ laughable reports of key-shaped .cakes 
__ and autographed Bibles being offered in 


and I remember one day coming to the 
meeting in tears. I learned that my 
parents did not want me getting the 
braille materials for my Zoology class. 
They did not want to pay for a tutor. 

Sue took an interest in me and en- 
couraged me not to quit. I stuck with the 
writing and found that I could also talk 
with Rubin Russell about the problems 
I was facing. 

People sometimes put down a college 
and do not allow themselves time to learn 
about the school. I found that as time 
passed I was doing more and getting the 
grades that enabled me to graduate. 

The quality of life here has been fan- 
tastic. I have been able to get my educa- 
tion and in doing so I hope that I have 
helped other people whom I came in con- 
tact with in daily situations. 

I am looking forward to the Universi- 
ty of Mass. and meeting new people. If 
it had not been for my Aunt Faith tak- 
ing me to the school I do not know what 
I would have done. I think that a smile 
states the way I feel about college. 


Signed 
Thomas McKenna 


trade for hostages. Is this the get-tought- 
with-terrorists policy I voted for? 
Obviously the President is out of touch 


with what Americans feel about this 
situation. Let’s face it, he doesn’t have 
the time to read the paper or talk with or- 
dinary citizens. He depends on informa- 
tion from a small, select group of advisers 
in order to form his opinions. But doesn’t 
he remember that Iran was the biggest 
reason he took the presidency from Jim- 
my Carter? 

And now the fantastic Contra connec- 
tion. As if selling weapons to Iran wasn’t 
enough , we see the profits going to yet 
another unpopular cause — a presidential 
obsession. Is this where the story ends or 
are there more revelations to follow? 

This all comes down to a question of 
trust and, more importantly, a question 
of competence. Who’s in charge? Who's 
runing the show? 

| agree with Senator Daniel Moynihan 
who said recently that if the President 
does not take official action soon to make 
sure all the facts are known about this 
deal, that this will be the end of what was, 
up to now, a pretty good presidency. 

Signed 
Martha Leahy 


College considers underground parking 


1] 


Kim Pickard photo 
HAVING TROUBLE finding a parking spaces on campus? No problem here. To find out how we were able to create this picture 
with no cars in the parking lot, take Intermediate Photography during Spring semester. 


should Reagan quit? 


by Shannon Barnhart 

On December 4, a vote was taken in the 
Journalism one class on the following 
question: 

Do you think President Reagan 
should resign if it turns out he has been 
lying about his knowledge and 
participation in the arms-to-Iran/Contras 
deal? 

The results: Out of 13 students, five said 
“No,” six said ‘“‘Yes,’”’ and two were 
undecided 

“He lied, he broke the law,’’ said one 
student. 

“But maybe he had a good reason,” 
said Jeff Guerra. 

“Tt was a violation of presidential 
power,” said teacher Robert Hoddeson, 
a non-voter on the question. 

“Tt’s the press’s fault,’”’ said Guerra. “If 
the press had kept its mouth shut, we 
would have gotten our hostages back and 
it would have been all over with.” 

“He’ll probably resign — like quitting 
a-job before you're fired,’ said Ken 
Morgan. 

Reagan was considered ‘the most 
popular president in history.’’ Has this 


gone to his head? 

Perhaps we, the public, count on 
images rather than substance. He is 
popular and by all means charismatic — 
what other cowboy would be considered 
to run our country? But what substance 
does he have now? 

Reagan, to many people, is a very high 
quality president. Is there such a thing 
as a perfect president? Flawless afid 
angelic? 

If Reagan is impeached for breaking 
the law by selling arms to the Contras, 
will a more “‘honest”’ president do as good 
a job as Reagan? Are we this naive to 
think Reagan is the first president to be 
dishonest? 

What kind of president would George 
Bush be for the next two years? 

It is something to think about. Do we 
force Reagan to resign if he is guilty and 
agree to have a less qualified person run 
our country? 

Reagan said himself, ‘If illegal acts 
were undertaken, those who did so will be 
brought to justice.” 

Hopefully, Reagan is prepared to eat 
his own words. 


People must help themselves 


To the editor: 

Recently seeing a pin say “Have a 
Heart, Pine St.”’ or something like that, 
I inquired as to what the pin meant and 
much to my surprise it was a home for the 
homeless. 

Now, it would be against my religious 
upbringing to not want to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked and shelter the 
homeless, but for the right reasons. 

It is beyond me that people would 
actually waste their hard earned money 
on some blithering fool who dropped out 
of grammar school, fried his brain on 
drugs during his teens and was too lazy 
to find a job during his adult years. Now, 
how can you help someone who can’t even 


Lane defeat is 


Nov. 18, Haverhill citizens took their 
stand and voted on the A. J. Lane 
“Haverhill Green’’ proposal. The referen- 
dum vote was the result of a 
neighborhood fight against the complex. 

The Neighborhood Association of the 
East Parish should be proud of their ef- 
forts. Collecting 5,000 signatures, pass- 
ing out pamphlets and organizing a 
caravans of car signs, helped their fight 
against the multi-million dollar conven- 
tion center. 

Before the vote took place, Lane said 
he would put low-cost housing on the land 


help himself? Isn’t every person 
responsible for his own actions? If I 
flunked a test because I didn’t study, 
who's fault is that? Mine. 

The drunks in the street have no one to 
blame but themselves for what has 
happened to them. A home for the 
homeless should be only for people who 
want to try and help themselves 


A home for the homeless, such as Pine 
Street, should be for people who are 
willing to get jobs, take showers, and 
start anew. A one night sleep house is a 
waste of time and money. Make them get 
a job and stop being a bother to society. 

Signed, 
Jeff Guerra 


a good sign 


if his proposal for ‘Haverhill Green” 
wasn't accepted. Lane’s low-cost housing 
proposal could have been a tactic to in- 
fluence the voter's decision. 


I believe the Haverhill voters have 
given a message to the A. J. Company, 
the City Council, and the citizen’s of the 
Commonwealth, The people of Haverhill 
have showed their concern and lively in- 
terest in what goes on around them. This 
is a good sign for the future. 

: Signed, 
Colleen McGonagle 
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A QUICK TONGUE on the child’s part. Nothing you can do but cut 
it off. 


Children 
can be cute 
... sometimes 


And they can 

. become hostile, 
right, or 
suddenly 
camera shy, 
below. 


| SPECIAL FEATURE 


CHRISTMAS 


PHOTOS 


Holiday photography: - 
a frustrating portrait 


by Shawn Gearin 

If you have a child you may already 
know the problems of taking the 
Christmas portrait and getting good 
results. 

The problem is not likely in your 
camera if you know how to use it correct- 
ly. You could blame your mother-in-law, 
but let's face it, it’s the kid. It’s not your 
camera or film, it’s your little offspring 
taking control. 

Your child knows you're trying to get 
a good picture to hang up or send to 
relatives. You begin to take pictures and 
all of a sudden, through your lens is a big 
smile. 

When you get your pictures back you 
get more than just a smile. The child is 
so fast it’s scary. Just as your camera’s 
shutter is opening your child’s expression 
changes quickly. 

One would imagine that after eight 
years and 2,000,000 pictures, the child 
has it down to a science. 


You must learn how to see through 
your child. Your baby is manipulating 
you and enjoying it. It’s a game to him. 
You'll blow the pictures this Chirstmas 
just like the last one and the one before. 


Face the facts. The kid doesn’t want 


his picture taken more than once. I know, 
because I’ve taken them before. Anymore 
than once and the child may become 
bored or hostile. It all depends on the 
child. 

It’s Christmas morning and the only 
thing that the kid is thinking about is the 
toys that Santa brought. Next year’s list 
is being thought about also. You're the 
last thing on that kid’s mind. You and the 
camera don’t have a prayer until at least 
8 p.m. that night. 

You may not even exist in that child’s 
mind for awhile. Now how can a non- 
existent parent control that child who is 
mesmerized by toys and will only answer 
you in a mumbling language unknown to 
mankind? You take the kid by the hand 
and his/her pet dog by the throat and 
threaten its existence. All of a sudden you 
exist again and are greeted with a hug. 

All you wanted was a damn picture. 

There is a remedy for this. It is called 
time. In a few years the child will grow 
out of being a child. It will then learn to 
smile for you all the time. Just like a 
politican does. 

This experience will let you appreciate 
man’s best friend even more. Although it 
doesn’t ‘ook as if the mutt cares for your 
photographic skill. 


When they do, 
children are 
adorable. 


Smiie pretty, 
pretty please 


BUT REMEMBER, a smile can turn toa 
frown in less than a second. 


Shawn Gearin photo 
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A MENORA, symbol of the Jewish “Festival of Lights.” 


Students can find 
inexpensive gifts 


by Julie Spires and Jeff Guerra 

Being a college student has many 
disadvantages: studying, papers, tests, 
jobs, et al. 

Money may be the biggest problem to 
students. The up-and-coming Christmas 
holiday might be rough on the old pocket- 
book, but inexpensive, yet tasteful, gifts 
are few and far between and the desire to 
find such gifts becomes imperative. 
Through major mall searching and grop- 
ing through many shops here’s a list of 
gifts under $15. 

Something special for someone special 
doesn’t have to be an expensive gift. Per- 
fume is always a nice idea, especially if 
you forgot someone. Most fragrances, if 
under 10 oz., are pretty inexpensive. 

Some suggestions are: Love’s Baby 
Soft 4.5 oz. $5; Jontue by Prince Mat- 
chabelli, 3 oz. $4.95; Enjoli Midnight 1.5 
oz. $7.95. 

For the man, try Pierre Cardin gift 
pack, $10, or English Leather, 8 oz. $7.95. 
All of these can be found at any major 
drugstore. 

Watches can be practical and tasteful 
gifts, and fashion watches by Nelsonic are 
only $12.99 plus tax. They come in many 
styles and colors and look like their ex- 
pensive counterparts. They are available 
at all Sears stores. 

Another idea is Mr. Sandman Crea- 
tions, castle sculptures that are created 
out of real sand and pressed into the 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
*til midnight 
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Through major mall searching 
and groping thourgh many 
shops, here’s a list of gifts for 
under $15. 
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forms of castles. The prices range from 
$3.95 to $14.95 plus tax. They can be 
found at Sacketts and Showcase card and 
gift stores at Methuen Mall. 

Loan-n-Go software, a product of Green 
Valley Publishing, is a good gift for the 
computer lover. These are floppy disks 
that contain video game and graphic pro- 
grams and are compatable with all IBM, 
Apple, Commodore, and Atari disk 
drives. They are under $10 and available 
at Waldenbrooks in the Methuen Mall 
and Andover. 

Jewelry is a very nice gift idea. Nature 
Jewelry is made out of genuine pieces of 
flora and fauna dipped into 14k gold. The 
majority of the jewelry is under $15. All 
pendants come with a free chain or earr- 
ing mount. They are available at Methuen 
Mall and the Mall of New Hampshire. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 
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Chanukah 


Noting religious, ethnic values 


by Faith Benedetti and Danny Gordon 

ecember 28 marks the 

beginning of Hanukkah, a 

festive holiday for Jews all over 

the world. The ‘‘Feast of 

Lights” lasts for eight days, with prayers 
and ceremonies each night. 

The word Hanukkah, or Chanukah as 
it is spelled in Hebrew means ‘“‘rededica- 
tion.” The holiday gets its name from the 
Maccabean rededication of the Temple of 
Jerusalem in 165 B.C. 

Jewish history states that the Syrian 
king, Antiochus, tried to force the Jews 
into paganism by defiling their temple 
and constructing altars to idols. The 
Jews, led by Mattathias, and then later 
his son, Judah Maccabeus, revolted 
against Antiochus and his armies, and 
finally in 165 B.C., they won the battle 
and restored their Temple. 


On the 25th day of Kislev (December 
in Hebrew), exactly three years after the 
temple was originally defiled, the Mac- 
cabees (followers of Judah Maccabeus 
rededicated their temple and called the 
holiday Chanukah. 


The reason the festival lasts for eight 
days is that upon returning to the tem- 
ple, the Maccabees found only one jar of 
oil, enough to light the place for only one 
day. They sent a messenger out to obtain 
more oil, and when he returned, eight 
days later, the one jar of oil was 
miraculously still burning. 

A major part of the ‘‘Feast of Lights” 
is the religious part .. . the lighting of the 
Menorah. The Menorah is a nine- 
branched candlestick. Each candle stands 
for one day that the oil burned. 

Each night a set of prayers, or berachah 
is said over the candles. The father of the 
family lights the shamash, or ‘‘servant 
light’’ and then lights one candle on the 
Menorah. 

The first prayer that is said at the 
beginning of the service blesses the 


A Boston 
blow your 


by Len Medlock 

Crowds start gathering around local 
malls in the Merrimack Valley as the 
Christmas shopping spree gets underway 
— and with this revelation people start 
to get irritated and traffic jams arise 
around the stores and tiny parking lots. 

Well, how about blowing off this pop- 
corn stand and heading off to Beantown? 
Boston has the best shopping mall of 
them all. It’s located behind the opera 
house near the Common. 

This mall has hundreds of stores and 
a food court that'll knock your socks off. 
Parking is awful. If you don’t mind pay- 
ing $8 a day, just drive on in and leave 
your car in the huge garage next door. 

Your best bet is paying a mere $2 at the 
Lechmere T-station and taking the public 
transportation down. The red line from 
Lechmere will take you to Park Street by 
the Orpheum Theater, and from there you 
walk down and shop to your heart’s con- 
tent, or rather to the extent of your 
savings. 

Stores in the mall run in a circle so you 
don’t have to run across a football field 
dodging people to get to your favorite 
shopping venues. The stores run around 
a huge courtyard and as you walk 
through you sort of feel like a Roman 
gladiator waiting for the lions to charge 
at you. 

In the mall are a few odds and ends — 
stores like Spencers, Wicks and Things, 
and Kitchen Corner. Jeans West and 
Chess King are close by Jordan Marsh so 


candles, while the second prayer said 
after the candles are lighted, expresses 
thanks for the miracle of deliverance. A 
third berachah is said on the first night 
only, and is a prayer for happy occasions. 


After the lighting of the candles, the 
song “Rock of Ages’’ or Ma’oz Tzur by 
Mordecai is often sung. The service is 
commonly conducted by one celebrant, 
but the whole family may join in the 
recitation of prayers and singing. 

An activity enjoyed by both young and 
old alike on Chanukah is the game of 
Dreidel. A dreidel is a four-sided top. The 
name comes from a German word mean- 
ing ‘‘top.”’ The dreidel game itself is rich 
in history. Rabbis of old permitted games 
of chance only a few times a year, and 
Chanukah was one of those times; 
therefore, it became a natural candidate 
for Chanukah entertainment. 


The four sides of the top bear four 
Hebrew letters: Nun, Gimel, Hei, and 
Shin. Players begin by betting a certain 
number of coins or small objects, and 
each one then, in turn, spins the dreidel. 
Depending on the fall of the top, the 
players takes none (Nun), take all (Gimel), 
takes half (Hei), or puts in (Shin). 

The winner of the entire round often 
wins money. Over a period of time, the 
gambling terms were re-interpreted to 
stand for the Hebrew phrase Nes Gadol 
Hayah Sham or “‘A great miracle happen- 
ed here.’’ Thus, even an ordinary game of 
chance is invested with Jewish values and 
further symbolizes the meaning of 
Chanukah. 

On Chanukah, Jews eat traditional 
foods, such as Latkes (potato pancakes). 
Everything is still kept strictly kosher. 

Chanukah, unlike Christmas, is not a 
zealous gift-giving holiday. Children still 
get presents but not in such an abun- 
dance. The true meaning of Chanukah is 
reserved for emphasizing enduring 
religious and ethnic values. 


mall will 
socks off 
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There is a McDonald’s in 
the mall, but why settle for 
fast food? 
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you can price the outfits from all three 


stores and save yourself $2 or $3. 

After shopping, why not grab a bite at 
one of the many well-represented dining 
booths in the food court? There is no need 
to eat on the run because the clever peo- 
ple at the mall provide you with a table 
and chair to rest your weary bones upon. 

There is a McDonald's in the mall, but 
why settle for fast food? Go and treat 
yourself at the Salad Bar and munch on 
some greens. For you _ polished 
aristocrats, there’s a lustrious bar and 
grill joint where you can grab a martini, 
shaken not stirred. 

Don’t limit yourself by shopping at a 
local mall, go all out and have a ball cut- 
ting loose in the Hub. It’s a great town 
to lose yourself in. 

Happy Christmas. 
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Fred Samia photo 
NECC HISTORIAN John Spurk, 
teaching Practical Logic. 


File photo 
PRISCILLA BELLAIRS, teaching In- 
troduction to Humanities. 


Fred Samia photo 
CATHERINE SANDERSON, teaching 
Technical Writing. 


File photo 
SUSAN SANDERS, teaching Introduc- 
tion to Humanities. 


NECC Day Division 
Academic Calendar — Fall, 1986 


Dec. 15-19 Final exam week. 

Dec. 19 Fall 1986 academic semester ends at 5 p.m. 

Dec. 24 Fall 1986 grades due at Registrar’s office by 3 p.m. 

Dec. 25 Christmas — holiday. 

Jan. 9 Fall 1986 grades mailed to students. 

Spring 1987 
v Jan. 1 New Year's Day — holiday. 

Jan. 13-16 Registration for Day Division. 

Jan. 19 Martin Luther Day — holiday. 

Jan. 20 Last day to withdraw from college with full 
refund. 3s 

Jan. 20 All College Day. 

Jan, 21 Classes begin. 

Jan, 21-23, 26 Drop/Add and late registration period. 

Jan. 30 January 1987 degrees conferred. 

Feb. 11 Last day to apply for an audit of a course. 

Feb. 16 Washington's birthday — holiday. 

Feb. 17 Last day to withdraw from a course with no 
record on transcript. 

Feb, 20 Last day to apply for a credit for life learning 
evaluation, add a directed studies or cooperative 
education course. 

March 4 Last day to apply for a curriculum change for 


t Fall registration. 
March 11 Day Division, Fall 1987, returning students 
advising period begins. 


March 17 Evacuation Day — holiday. 
March 16-20 Spring Break. 
April 3 Last day to withdraw from a class with a 
“W"" grade. Note: ‘‘WF” grades assigned to 
courses dropped after this date. 
April 20 Patriot's Day — holiday. 
April 24 Academic advising and pre-registration conclude. 
April 30 All College Day. 
May 11-15 Final Exam Week 
May 15 Spring 1985 academic semester ends at 5 p.m. 
May 21 Grades due by 5 p.m. for Spring semester. 
May 21 Awards Convocation. 
May 25 Memorial Day — holiday. 
Commencement. 


May 30 


Need electives? 


by George Soucy 

Need a liberal arts or a humanities 
elective? 

In any course of study, a college or 
university will require that you have a 
well rounded education. If you are in 
engineering, for example,you have to take 
a social science or humanities course. 

The following courses will fulfill 
business, engineering or computer science 
requirements. 

Introduction to Humanities (HU4000) 
offers a broad overview of what the 
humanities consist of by focusing on the 
individual’s relationship with his 
community. 

Technical Writing (EN4676), Practical 
Logic (PH1150), and Interpersonal 
Communication (EN8020) would be an 
asset to those with a technical 
background. 

Technical Writing is an extension of 
English Composition I and II, but you 
have to have English Composition I and 
II as prerequisites. Technical Writing 
allows a student to learn the proper 
preparation and presentation techniques 
of technical reports. 

Practical Logic introduces students to 
the basis of reasoning, agrumentation, 
and critical thinking. 

Interpersonal Communication is the 
newest course offered. It emphasizes 
effective communication. This course 
gives one an opportunity to develop or 
improve communication skills for 
business or personal reasons. 

See your adviser for the best elective 
for your degree program. A more detailed 
description of the courses follows: 


Introduction to Humanities 
A one-semester course, three credit 
hours. Through thematically selected 
works of literature, film, music, art, 
religion, and philosophy, this team-taught 
course focuses on the individual’s concept 
of self (identity, purpose, goals, destiny) 
and the individual's relationship to 
community (ethics, values, justice) as 
explored in the traditional and non- 
traditional intellectual and artistic 
heritage of humanity. 

Section 01 M,W,F 8:00 
L. Kraus/P. Bellairs 

Section 02 M,W,F 11:00 
R. Cortese/S. Sanders 


Technical Writing 
A one-semester course; three credit 
hours. This course provides exposure to 


Northern Essex offers a variety 
of courses to meet the needs 
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The following courses will 
fulfill business, engineering 
or computer science 
requirements. 


and practice in various types of technical 
writing. It is appropriate for those 
considering technical communicatin as a 
career or those in technical fields who 
wish to communicate more effectively. 

Adapting style to audience and use of 
visual aids will be emphasized 
throughout. There will be practice in 
preparing technical definitions, 
descriptions, user instructions, proposals, 
written and oral reports. 

Whenever possible students will be 
expected to integrate their technical 
knowledge with writing projects in this 
course. Three class hours per week. 
Prerequisite EN4401 and EN4402. 

Section 01 M,W,F 8:00 

Catherine Sanderson 


Practical Logic 

A one-semester course; three credit 
hours. This course is designed to 
introduce the student to the basics of 
reasoning, agrumentation, and critical 
thinking. ; 

Included are criteria of sound 
reasoning, rational assessment of 
arguments, common fallacies, and basic 
informal logic. Three class hours per 
week. 

Section 01 M,W,F 8:00 John Spurk 


Interpersonal Communication 

A one-semester course; three credit 
hours. A course designed to help students 
understand the theory and develop the 
skills necessary for effective 
communication. 

The course explores communication 
axioms, verbal and nonverbal messages, 
message reception and _ sending, 
interpersonal listening and feedback also 
covered are E-prime language, 
nondirective responding, paraphrasing, 
describing feelings, behaving assertively, 
managing conflict, and facilitating 
consensus in small groups. Three class 
hours per week. 

Section 01 M,W,F 8:00 Gene Connolly 


New courses will be 
permanent additions 


by Chris Marsh 

“T expect all of these new courses will 
become permanent additions to our 
curriculum,’’ says Chester Hawrylciw, 
Chairperson for the Division of 
Humanities and Communications. 

Starting this spring there will be five 
new electives that will be offered. They 
are part of a new general studies degree 
program for commercial art. 

One new course is Figure Drawing 
(FA0827-90). It meets on Fridays 12-3:30. 
Taught by Naomi Ribner, this course will 
give the student the opportunity to araw 
from a live model. 

Illustration II (FA0828-90) meets 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 12-2, and will be 
taught by Terry Cargan. Cargan says, 
“Students will be working with Advanc- 
ed Graphic Design and will develop bet- 
ter research skills for illustrators.” 

Graphic Design Internship (Co-op) 
(FA0831-90). This class meets 
Wednesdays at 12. Taught by Cathy 


Latourelle, students will experience the 
responsibilities of a free-lance designer. 

Advanced Graphic Design 
(FA0830-90), which meets Mondays and 
Wednesdays 1-3, is taught by Ruth 
Trussell. Students will get to use a 
computer for their assigned projects in 
this course. ; 


Hawryleiw says, ‘With five new 
courses we now have a comprehensive, 
two year program in Commercial Art, and 
Graphic Design. We are pleased that we 
have quality faculty to teach these 
courses and we're delighted with the 
student response and early registration 
figures.” 


For the student, this program offers 
practical training in the skills needed for 
entry-level jobs in the commercial design 


available as electives to business and 


field. Courses in this program will also be a 


as 


technology students on a space-available 


basis. 
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Money still available 


Pastor tells 
NECC students 
where to look 


When the availability of student finan- 
cial assistance for less than half-time 
students was announced earlier this year 
many evening students completed the ap- 
plication and received assistance. 

Richard Pastor, Director of Financial 
Aid and Special Services, is pleased to an- 
nounce that additional funds are available 
for the Spring 1987 semester. 

Part-time students, whether attending 
evenings or days, have always been eligi- 
ble for student financial assistance if 
financial need was determined and enroll- 
ment was for at least six credits a 
semester. 

Now for the first time, Northern Essex 
Community College will be able to of- 
fer financial assistance to students who 
are taking only one course. These funds 
have become available through the 
Massachusetts Part-Time Student Grant 
Program, a pilot program established by 
the Board of Regents to assist less than 
half-time students attend college. 

The maximum award for this program 
will be no higher than the amount of tui- 
tion and fees. To apply for this award 
students must complete the 
Massachusetts Part-Time Student Grant 
Program Application (if lower than in- 
come guidelines listed below) available in 
the Office of Financial Aid or the stan- 
dard Financial Aid Form (FAF). 

Students will have to verify their in- 
come and dependency status using the 
college’s regular verification process for 
student financial assistance. 

The “rough” 1985 income (taxable 
and/or non-taxable) limits assuming only 
one person in the family is in college that 
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RICHARD PASTOR, director of financial aid and student services. 


would make a student eligible for student 
financial assistance are as follows: 


Family Dependent Independent 
Members Students Students 

1 -- $ 7,631 
2 $21,959 $13,381 
3 $21,607 $14,837 
4 $23,941 $17,132 
5 $26,030 $19,183 
6 $27,654 $20,771 


If student’s family income is under 
these income limits most likely the 
students will be eligible for some type of 
aid. If the 1985 income is slightly above 


these limits, or if there is a projected 
change in the income for 1986, students 
should contact the Office of Financial Aid 
for additional information on eligibility. 


Awards for Spring 1987 will be made 
as soon as possible with the absolute 


deadline being January 30, 1987. 


For the Pell Grant program students 
must be enrolled for at least six credits 
per semester in a degree granting pro- 
gram. The deadline for the Pell Grant, 
retroactive for the Fall semester, is not 


until May, 1987. 


Law changes student aid rules 


Oct. 17, 1986 Congress approved and 
the President signed into law a series of 
major changes to the Higher Education 
Act that will significantly change eligibili- 
ty standards for student financial 
assistance. While it is still too early to 
know all the ramifications, this is what 
to expect in a number of areas: 

¢ All students will be required to com- 
plete a financial aid form (FAF) even if 
only applying for’a Guaranteed Student 
Loan (GSL); assets will now be included 
in all calculations for considerations of a 
GSL. 

¢ The dependency rules will change so 
that residence with parents will no longer 
be considered; all students age 24 years 
old will be automatically considered in- 
dependent; and, any student with a 
dependent child will be automatically con- 
sidered independent. 

¢ Pell Grant eligibility will be limited 
to 5 years. 

¢ Due to changes in eligibility criteria 
many students who were not eligible for 
aid this year will be eligible next year. 

e ‘Many students who were eligible for 
aid this year will not be eligible next year. 

© The total availability of funds is not 
changed. 

There is still time to apply for student 
financial assistance for the spring 
semester. While the absolute deadline to 
apply for a Pell Grant is not until May 
1, you will have to apply by Dec. 1 in 
order to complete the processing prior to 
the beginning of the semester. 

Funds are currently available in the 
following programs: College Work Study, 
Massachusetts Board of Regents Tuition 
Waiver Program, Massachusetts Part- 
Time Student Grant Program, Pell 
Grant, Guaranteed Student Loan. 


College Work Study positions are 
available throughout the campus. Typical 
jobs are those that provide office support, 
data entry, grounds and maintenance, 
notetaking for students with disabilities, 
and tutoring. The salary rate is $4/hr for 
most jobs 10-12 hours a week. Interested 
students should complete the FAF and 
stop by the Office of Financial Aid to in- 
quire about current job availability. 


Part-Time student grant program is a 
new program for students who are atten- 
ding college less than full time, with the 
emphasis on students taking only one 
course. This is the only program that will 
provide aid to students taking only one 


Stressfull situations 


Editor’s note: This is the first in a 
regular series of columns by counseling 
intern Andrea Merrill, student health 
services. 
by Andrea Merrill 

Stress is pressure from outside that can 
make you feel tense inside. It is an 
unavoidable fact of life. Some stress is 
good to help keep you alert and challeng- 
ed, but too much stress can be harmful. 

If stress builds up, it can produce ten- 
sion that interferes with your daily life. 
Harmful tension is often the result of too 
many or too drastic changes that can 
result in anxiety and depression. 
Anxiety is a vague fear that often 
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course. Students should inquire about the 
special application that is available. 

Other student financial assistance in- 
clude the application for all aid programs 
is the Financial Aid Form (FAF). This 
form is also needed by students who are 
applying for a Guaranteed Student Loan 
as aresult of the reauthorization bill. The 
FAF can be picked up in the office at any 
time. After completion you should be sure 
to keep a copy when you mail it to the 
processor. The normal processing time is 
3-5 weeks. 

If you have any questions about finan- 
cial aid application procedures, your 
awards, or any other issues please call or 
stop by the office at your convenience. 


results from withholding feelings that we 
can’t handle or from an inner conflict. 
Depression is the result of sadness or 
disappointment that leads to apathy or 
withdrawal. Its symptoms include 
fatigue, lack of interest, inability to con- 
centrate, sleeplessness, or a feeling of 
hopelessness. 

It is possible to keep tension within ac- 
ceptable limits by using appropriate cop- 
ing skills. If you are feeling the effects of 
stress, it’s smart to get professional ad- 
vice. Trained counselors are availble to 
help you. 

For more information please call An- 
drea Merrill, counseling intern at the Stu- 
dent Health Services, room F-112. The 
number is 374-3770. 
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Observer 
Briefs 


Lectures over 


Student Health Services in the F 
building has presented lectures and 
filmstrips on drug and alcohol awarness. 

Wednesday, Dec. 3, nurse Pat 
Kepschull and nurse intern Susan 
Harvey were there to answer questions. 
The film, ‘‘The Addictive Personality,” 
dealt with marijuana, cocaine and alcohol. 
The film expanded on the myths of drug 
abuse and offered advice and facts. 

The last in a series of these presenta- 
tions was held on Monday, Dec. 8. 

Len Medlock 


The famous 
party returns 


Back by Popular Demand is Marion 
Ragust: Full-time faculty and staff will 
have an opportunity to view the 
videotape. It will be shown Dec. 19 in the 
Bentley Library conference area. The 
video tape of Marion’s famous going 
away party will be shown continually 
from 12-2 p.m. Drop in with a brown bag 
lunch if you wish and enjoy! 


Tuition waiver 
granted to NECC 


In recognition of professional services 
performed for the Lesley College 
Graduate school in connection with super- 
vision provided by Patricia Kepschull, a 
voucher for tuition waiver has been issued 
to Northern Essex Community College. 

Kepschull has generously reassigned 
this voucher to the Staff Development of- 
fice to make it available to a large seg- 
ment of the college. This voucher will be 
accepted in lieu of full payment of tuition 
of undergraduate or graduate study in 
one course which is other wise fully enroll- 
ed. The expiration date is Spring, 1987. 

The Staff Development office will be 
receiving the spring catalogue this 
month, and will provide information to in- 
terested persons. Registration begins in 
December. 

If you are interested in applying for this 
voucher, please send a formal letter of re- 
quest to the Staff Development office by 
Dec. 15, 1986. All requests will be receiv- 
ed by the Management Team. 


Holiday raffle 


The Merrimack Valley Chapter of the 
American Diabetes Associaton, spon- 
sored by the Salem Health Center, will 
hold a holiday raffle at the monthly 
meeting at the Northeast Rehabilitation 
Hospital Dec. 11. The hospital is located 
on Butler St., Salem, N.H. 

All diabetics, their families and friends 
are welcome to attend this month’s pro- 
gram. Featured will be a dietician who 
will give hints for holiday cooking. For in- 
formation contact Robin Massahos at 
893-4952 or Cy Goldman at 893-3254. 
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Deaf foreign student 


by Thomas McKenna 
ge student 


from Helsinki, Finland who is studying 
English in America. 

She lives with a family in Georgetown. 
Hajula is not sure whether she will return 
in the spring. Coming from Finland has 
been a challenge for Hajula and rewar- 
ding for Northern Essex. 

The hearing impaired program director 
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NEED A RIDE TO CLASS? 
The MVRTA makes traveling to Northern Essex Community College from 

Amesbury, Haverhill, Lawrence or Lowell a snap. 

; Our handy and easy to read schedules include convenient departure and arrival 

times, fare information — even an easy to read map. 


Sidney Pietzche says the support services 
have enabled Hajula to attend this col- 
lege. Note takers, interpreters and the 
staff support have made Hajula’s stay 
something that she will long remember. 

She is the first deaf student from 
Finland to attend classes at NECC. 

It is a matter of letting the hearing im- 
paired student population know that 
NECC has support services. 


[ 


Contact NECC Student Activities Office for... 
MVRTA Schedules, 10-ride, 20-ride, or Monthly passes. 


Here are some interesting points to consider. 


Did you know that the MVRTA stops in front of the Student Center on a regular 


basis from 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.? 


Did you know that the MVRTA can take 


of Lowell and within a few hundred yards of Merrimack College? 


Did you know that it can be less expensive to take the MVRTA than your own car? 
While on the MVRTA you can catch up on last minute studying or just have the 


Opportunity to sit back and read the morning paper. 


MVRTA is the way to go. Why don’t 
the unpredictable winter road conditi 
not let someone else do the driving. 


you avoid sitting in traffic and fighting with 
ons. With the winter months upon us, why 


you to Bradford College, the University 
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America is organized 


by Parvin Pourghomi 
Name: Joseph F. Chortouni, 18. 
Native country: Lebanon. 
Languages spoken: Lebanese, English. 
Academic major: civil engineering. 


What I like best about living in the 
United States: “The way American peo- 
ple treat you, you feel that they trust you. 
Also they are willing to help you out with 
any problems. In America there are a lot 
of opportunities, if you like to do 
something, you always have a chance to 
do it.” ; 

Chortouni likes American music and 
sports. ‘‘Everything in America is 
organized, which makes it easy and com- 
fortable to live here,” he says. ‘““NECC is 
a very quiet college and teachers are very 
good and kind; they try to help you in 
anyway they can. I like the food at 


NECC, also the Wednesday music 
concerts.”’ 

Family: There are six children in the 
family. Chortouni has one brother who is Ff 
an engineer studying for his master’s 
degree. He has four sisters, all ma:ried 
and living in Lebanon. His parents live 
in Kuvvouit. 

“T came to the USA one year ago to 
continue my education in America. I like 
the American system more than the 
French system,” he says. 

Goals: To finish his education in civil 
engineering or business management. 

He would like to go back to his coun- 
try and work with his father in his con- 
struction company. 

Hobbies: Listening to music, playing 
guitar, writing English compositions, 
horseback riding, playing basketball, 
volleyball and ping pong. 


Chinese student finds 
different world in USA 


by Parvin Pourghomi 

Name: Sun Shine Lin, 24. 

Native Country: China 

Languages spoken: Tiawanese, 
Chinese, Japanese, English. 

Academic major: computer science. 

“The big difference between China and 

America is the transportation system. In 
the USA you have to own acar to be able 
to go anywhere you like to go. In China, 
on the other hand, there are many dif- 
ferent means of transportation, which 
makes traveling very easy for everyone, 
even those who don’t have a car. But 
there are good things in America that are 
noticeable. For example, American peo- 
ple’s protection of wild life. 
“IT am going to make all my effort to 
finish my education. After I graduate I 
will look for a job. If I find a good job in 
the USA I will stay here but if I don’t, 
I'll go to Japan to work there. I might 
start studying about different types of 
fishes in Japan. 

“T felt comfortable studying at NECC 
although I have some difficulty with my 
English language course. 

“T have two brothers. My older brother 
has been in the USA for about six years 
and he works for a computer company. 
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My other brother studies cooking in 
Japan. My parents live in Taiwan, and 
they are both teachers.” 

Shine Lin is interested in fishing, 
reading books, and playing with 
computers. 


Foreigner feels welcome 
and college is helpful 


by Parvin Pourghomi 

Name: Said Boustani, 21. 

Native Country: Lebanon. 

Languages spoken: Lebanese, English, 
French, Hebrew. 

“What I like best about America is that 
American people are very kind to 
foreigners. I feel a kind of peace and har- 
mony when | am around them. Another 
thing that is good in America is the op- 
portunity that is given to everybody to 
achieve his or her own goals. You may 
find a career that will match your talents 
or that will continue your education to its 
highest potential. 

“T also like NECC and its teachers. At 
NECC, teachers like to help students in 
any way they can. They are considerate 
and patient with their students. 

“T would like to finish my education 
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and go back to France. I would also like - SA!D BOUSTANI. 


to help my father and my uncle in their 
business when I go back home. 

“I have two brothers and one sister. 
They live in Lebanon. My older brother 
is a colonel in the army. My other brother 
is an engineer at Wang in France. My 


sister is studying political science. My 
mother stays home and my father has his 

own business to take care of.” 

Boustani is interested in listening to _ 
music, traveling, swimming and being _ 
with friends. ey 


so 
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Continuing adventures of a Dublin band 


by Lou Yarid 

I remember the moment distinctly 
when I first heard of this band. Like 
everybody else, I first pondered the cryp- 
tic name for the four-man combo, and 
then chuckled at the sight of the single: 
yellow vinyl. I knew then that these boys 
(and at the time, they were boys, 17 or 18) 
would go places. 

Where they went and how they got 
there is a story that bears telling and re- 
telling, for along the way, they brought 
life back into music, love of the world and 
its people, and hatred of war and the 
politics that made wars. 

With their coming, the ‘‘me”’ genera- 
tion died away, for they showed that 
there is no “‘me” without “us,” the world 
over, and that it really could be a better 
place as long as we get our direction 
straight and move united in our cause. 

| was in the Dude’s room, which 
hasn’t changed much since then. In this 
room was a bed, a desk, a bureau (all 
equally cluttered), a stereo, and records— 
hundreds, literally, all over the floor in 
alphabetized stacks, the only organized 
thing in there. 

On the walls were pictures and posters 
of heroes and villains, past and present, 
and...oh, did I mention the tapes? Dozens 
of cassettes, brightly colored and aptly 
named, dated and numbered, a virtual 
history of the Dude’s shifting and grow- 
ing musical tastes. The Dude loved music, 
loved his records, and loved the tapes he 
made so he could take his amazing collec- 
tion with him. 

Of course, this room contained the 
Dude himself, hunched over his over- 
worked but immortal tape deck, called, 
appropriately, “‘The Box.” He was clad 
in ratty denims, a frayed, black Ramones 
t-shirt, and a hooded, partially zipped 
sweat jacket, the hood pulled over his 
headful of long, curly brown hair. 

He’s short of stature, thin of face, 
wispy and wiry of body, and has always 
reminded me of an elf-child, privy to just 
a little more magic than the rest of us. 

He turned to face the door as I entered, 
squinting his blue eyes at this unannounc- 
ed intruder, and then upon recognizing 
me, he broke into a huge smile, and call- 
ed out, ‘‘Lude!’’ (pet name). 

(At this point, I feel it necessary to give 
credit to something. The name of this col- 
umn is “the Vinyl Jungle,” which I think 
is a great name for it, but I didn’t come 
up with the term. 

A dear friend, Dana, used this term to 
describe the Dude’s room, and however 
appropriate it is to use it as a label fora 
column on the rock scene [after all, it is 
a jungle out therej, it is much more ap- 
propriate when used to describe his room. 
Never one to let a good non-sequitur pass 
by,I stole it. My thanks to Dana for let- 
ting me use it, and my thanks to the Dude 
for inspiring the term., Anyway, back to 
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the story.) 

I smiled, and said, ‘‘Dude!”’ 

We exchanged pleasantries, decided on 
which party to attend that evening, and 
then I asked the fateful question, 
“What’re you taping, Dude?” 

He grinned even harder, reached onto 
the turntable, and produced a single, 
which he handed to me and said, ‘‘check 
this out.’’ He turned, rewound the tape 
to the start of the tune just recorded, and 
hit the play button. I looked at the record. 

It was yellow. I presumed the name of 
the band was the one printed on both 
sides: U2. Side one was “11 o’clock Tick 
Tock.” Side two contained “Touch.”’ An 
unforgettable guitar riff emanated from 
the speakers. The Dude looked at me and 
said “Side one.” 

“You-two?”’ I queried, “what kind of a 
name is that?’’ The Dude shrugged. “I 
suppose,’ I continued, “that if you're go- 
ing to release a yellow record, you may 
as well name the bank something weird 
anyway.” 

The Dude said, ‘‘Listen to the song,” 
He took the record from me, placed it in 
its sleeve, and continued, “That’s all that 
really matters.”’ How true. 

Later on, | borrowed one of his tapes 
which had some U2 cuts on it, and took 
it to work with me to play on the tape 
deck there. I worked in a small Italian 
restaurant tucked into the North slope of 
Beacon Hill in Boston called Primo’s 
Eating Place. 

This place holds a bookful of memories 
for me, but I’ll recount just one here. One 
of the many characters I worked with or 
served was Francis Hobbs, who hailed 
from Dublin, Ireland, and was just out 
seeing the world when he strolled into 
Primo’s and asked for a handout. 

He got a job instead. The first order of 
business was the dubbing of new 
employees with a nickname. We chose to 
call him “Irish Frank,’’ for obvious 
reasons. Also, obviously, he spoke with 
a heavy accent and bent a heavy elbow, 
always Guiness Stout. After work, we'd 
stroll down to number 777 Charles Street, 
a little pub called The Sevens. Here, they 
served only imported beers, German to 
Japanese, and of course, the Stout. Putrid 
stuff, if you ask me, but Frank put it 
down like it was water. 


Now, U2 hails from Dublin as well, and 


I played the tape for Irish Frank. His 
response was less than enthusiastic—he 
hated them. ‘‘That’s not Irish music,” he 
said, “Too much noise, if you ask me, not 
the good old Irish folk we all listen to over 
there.’’ I was quite disappointed, and con- 
tinued bringing in the cassette, hoping it 


might grow on him, but by the time Irish 
Frank left Primo’s for good, it hadn’t. 


U2 comprises four boys from Dublin. 
Paul Hewson (aka Bono Vox, or- just 
Bono) sings; Dave Evans (aka the Edge) 
plays guitar and piano; Adam Clayton 
plays bass; and Larry Mullin Jr. plays 
drums. 

They all got together when Larry put 
up flyers around town looking for people 
to put together a band, after he was kick- 
ed off of a local marching band. Larry's 
drumming to this day still shows a heavy 
influence toward a marching beat, which 
has proven to be quite effective on a 
bunch of their hits, most notably “Sunday 
Bloody Sunday.” 


The first to answer the ad was the 
Edge, a thin young man with an even 
thinner face. He brought his beat-up six- 
strings with him, and admitted he only 
knew three chords and couldn't play that 
well. 

If Larry thought that was a bad way 
to start a band, it got worse. The next 
knock at the door revealed Adam outside. 
He knew both from school and wanted to 
be a part, but didn’t know any in- 
struments (Bono was later quoted as say- 
ing Adam ‘‘couldn’t even dance” when he 
joined), and, seeing Dave had a guitar, he 
bought a bass. 

After a couple of practice sessions 
together, it became obvious that the 
climb to the top of the charts would be 
long and arduous indeed. Then Bono Vox 
walked in. 

Bono was notorious as an entertainer 
at the high school they all attended. His 
nickname in Latin means ‘‘good voice,” 
given to him more for his communication 
skills and the familiarity of his voice than 
for any singing talent he possessed. Larry 
later said that he was the creator and 
leader of the fledgling band until Bono 
joined and took over. 

The Edge recounted that since they 
didn’t know any songs, they started 
writing their own instead. Bono turned 
out to be an excellent lyricist and while 
the Edge was learning his instrument, he 
came up with riff after riff. Soon, they 
were playing to large, enthusiastic au- 
diences in halls and pubs throughout the 
area. 


The Edge’s leaming was inspiring new 
uses and sounds for the guitar, something 
many thought impossible; everything 
that the guitar could do had already been 
done, and it was time for the keyboard to 
take over in the creative and innovative 
process. 

People were now calling the Edge a 
genius, or at least a boy wonder. Bono 
was coming into his own stage, his ex- 
uberance bubbling over the audiences. 
Larry certainly held up his end, not sur- 
prising since he was the only experienc- 
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ed musician in the outfit, and Adam was 
turning into a fine bassist, even though 
he still couldn’t dance. 

They released a few singles, more local 
fan pleasers than chart-busters, but 
among the locals was a young recording 
engineer with Island records (big in the 
British Isles) named Steve Lillywhite. 


Lillywhite has taken several bands under 
his productive wing, among which are the 
Psychedelic Furs and, most recently, the 
Rolling Stones. Lillywhite’s style of recor- 
ding bands is straightforward in com- 
parison to some other noted producers 
like Brian Eno and Nile Rodgers, in that 
he listens to the bands live and then uses 
his expertise to bring out the best each 
has to offer. 

The result is the record’s sounding 
‘‘live,”’ with as little tampering as possi- 
ble. Each band is distinct, and is por- 
trayed thus. The norm in these days of 
mass-produced hit-makers is to mask 
over much.of the ‘style’ of the musicians 
and their voices with keyboard and vocal 
overdubs, synthesized drumming and 
other techniques designed to homogenize 
the music. Not since George Martin set 
the dials for the Beatles has a producer 
become renowned for letting the band 
simply go its own way musically and help- 
ing them achieve their ‘“‘sound.”’ 

Lillywhite had heard U2’s now popular 
local singles and brought the band to 
Island Records’ Windmill Land studio, a 
waterfront shanty from the outside, 
located among the docks of Dublin, 
Ireland. 

I am told that the studio is pictured in 
the background of the photo on U2’s se- 
cond album cover, “‘October.’’ Although 
it had a decrepit facade, Windmill Lane 
contained the most highly advanced 
recording technology in Ireland. 

As work began with U2, Lillywhite en- 
couraged them to utilize all that they 
could to enhance their music, be it 
technology, technique or everyday 
sounds. Examples include bottles break- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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ing and xylophone sounds in “I Will 
Follow,” sounds of a creaking boat in 
“The Ocean,” and slight use of a piano 
(which the Edge had just taken up in the 
studio to practice on) in “Into the Heart.” 

Taking the Edge’s spacious echoing 
guitar as a motif, Lillywhite wed the same 
effects on Bono’s voice. Larry’s style of 
drumming was tight and punchy, so he 
used it as the framework of the songs — 
loud and driving. Adam was the rhythm, 
his bass set the tone for the material. The 
combination of exciting new musical 
talents and Lillywhite’s insightful and 
honest production style yielded a classic 
— an album called Boy. 

The lyrics deal with the conflicts of 
growing up, something these boys were 
still doing. Bono talks from experience, 
where (from ‘‘Twilight’’) ‘In the shadow, 
boy meets man,” and he’s ‘‘always had 
the feeling it was out of control.’ The 
band goes “Into the Heart” and tells 
“Stories for Boys.” 

Bright and jumpy, the album was a 
smash in Europe, rippling its way across 
the ocean to make fans in America. Yet, 
radio airplay eluded them, except in ur- 
ban areas, where just ‘‘I Will Follow ”’ 
was played. 

Their first tour received mixed reviews. 
They played to standing-room-only 
crowds in clubs in Boston and New York, 
and were booed off the stage before they 
even began playing in one midwest gig. 
They persevered, only to return 
backstage after a show late in the tour to 
discover that their dress- 
ing room had been broken into, and 
Bono's notebooks stolen. They were his 
most prized possessions at the time, as 
they contained the lyrics of the songs 
they had just written for their next 
album. 


With the tour finished, U2 went back in- 
to Windmill Lane to record October. In- 
stead of taxing his road weary mind to 
recall his lyrics, Bono chose to make them 
up at the microphone. He still had an idea 
of what the lyrics were about, and just 
got into the feeling of the music and let 
his honest emotions come out. At one 
point in the opening song, “‘Gloria,’’ Bono 
sings in Latin, an example of his un- 
conscious mind taking over. Steve 
Lillywhite again produced. 

October is U2’s most reflective work to 
date, some say a religious experience. The 
music uses less echo and the bass is more 
prominent. The Edge now utilizes the 
piano effectively, even writing two songs 
on the keys, ‘‘I Fall Down” and the title 
track. 

The album reminds me of the month of 
October — bleak, cold, ‘‘and the trees are 
stripped bare/of all they were/and what 
do I care?’ This record may not have 
gained many new fans for U2, but it reaf- 
firmed the old ones. It is difficult to argue 
with the honesty on this vinyl, a personal 
experience for all who listen, since we've 
all been depressed. 

The subsequent tour was a little better 
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Reviews by Jeff Guerra 

Ratt and Roll is back again. 

Starting where they left off on their last 
album, Ratt has the same type of dance 
metal music we’ve come to expect from 
them. Each song seems to blend in with 
the next. 

Granted, the Crosby/DeMartini team 
on the axes is always giving us a good riff 
or two and the rhythm selection of 
Blotzer/Croucier is steady, but the sing- 
ing leaves something to be desired. 
Stephen Pearcy sounds like he’s being 
poked with a cow prod. 

Now about the vinyl. Of the ten songs 
on the album, two stand out of the pack. 
“Slip of the Lip” and ‘‘Looking for Love’’ 
are the two. All the rest are just your 
basic Ratt songs, nothing to care about. 

The band’s FM song on this album is 
a title called “‘Dance.” It’s catchy and if 
you listen to it two times, you'll be tired 
of it. 


66 


U2 has been silent for a while 
now, which can mean only 
one thing — anew album. 
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than the first, if only because of the high 
enthusiasm of the fans. Seeing them per- 
form became a must experience, a com- 
munal feeling between band and audience 
developing and remaining long after they 
left the hall. Feeling much more satisified, 
the boys took some time off to prepare for 
their next feat. 


WAR. One word that means one thing — 
death. This record was relesed in the 
winter of 1983, at the height of the con- 
flict in Northern Ireland, particularly in 
Belfast. The album opens with ‘“‘Sunday 
Bloody Sunday,” depicting ‘‘bodies 
strewn about the dead end street.’’ Next 
is ‘‘Seconds,”’ where we are reminded “‘it 
takes a second to say goodbye,”’ provid- 
ed someone “‘push(es) the button and pull 
(s) the plug.”” Then comes “‘New Year’s 
Day,’ among the promise of a new begin- 
ning ‘“‘nothing changes.”’ U2 has taken a 
stand. 

The two previous albums showed a 
boy’s reaction to his world. Waris action 
in favor of a better world — the boy has 
become man. This album and the band 
both shot to number one. Other hits were 
“Two Hearts Beat As One” and ‘“‘Sur- 
renders.’’ The cover is a photo of a boy 
with a pained and tough demeanor. This 
child is the same featured on the inner 
sleeve of Boy (the cover on the European 
version), who then sported a pained but 
fearful expression. The symbol for the 
subsequent tour was a white flag, for sur- 
render. The tour was a smash. 


The day tickets went on sale for the Or- 
pheum, I went right down to the box of- 
fice only to find a line 300 people long. I 
was about to give up, when I asked so- 
meone if he knew if U2 had sold out yet. 
“You who?”’ he queried. “I’m here for 
Journey tickets.’’ So were most of these 
poor, misguided individuals. I moved to 
the front and picked up two “‘obstructed 
view” seats. Hey, I’m in the door, 
anyway. 

The night of the show, my brother and 
I entered the hall and asked an usher to 
show us to our seats. He looked at the 
stubs and smiled, then led us on a tour 
of the backstage alleys to our opera 
boxes, and broke into a howl. I sat down 
in my seat and my knees were almost 
touching the speaker cabs on the side of 
the stage. As I leaned all the way back, 
I could just see the speakers on the other 
side of the stage. Obstructed view, yes, 
broken eardrums, most certainly. 


Ratt and Roll is back 


Allin all, Ratt has put out another one 
of their basic albums. They will never 
match their debut album no matter how 
hard they try. The album is not a total 
flop, however, and it should keep the Ratt 
fans happy until they can go to the con- 
cert and catch some old tunes. 


Invasion 

Do you remember the man who took 
over for Ace Frehley of KISS in 1983? He 
helped KISS climb back to the top. 

Yah, you remember, the ugly one. That 
man was Vinnie Vincent. The big double 
V was with KISS only a year when they 
fired him. He’s been quiet for a couple of 
years but now he’s back. Chrysalis 
Records signed him for a seven-record, 
eight-million dollar contract. And his 
debut album was well worth the money 


We hopped over the partition to the 
“orchestra” area and made our way to 
where the Dude was sitting with three 
other friends of ours. The six of us 
crammed into the four seats, and the 
Dude leaned back and said, ‘‘Hey, Lude, 
whaddaya think they'll do first, ‘Gloria’?” 

As if on cue, the house lights went out 
and the band ran out on stage to play, you 
guessed it, ‘‘Gloria.’’ We no longer were 
crammed into our seats, as the entire 
crowd was on its feet, cheering, clapping 
and singing along. A communal feeling 
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ensued throughout — we were all one. Un- 
doubtably the best concert experience I 
have ever had. 


A few days later, tickets went on sale for 
a show to be held at the Centrum, which 
we gobbled up. For the ride in, the Dude 
had created a U2 tape, chock full of all 
their finest, but was lost for a name. 1 
took the cover and wrote ‘‘U2 GOLD” on 
it, which he approved. 

At the show, just less than sold out, 
Bono announced War had just become 
gold that day. I'he Dude and I exchang- 
ed grins. Just before they performed 
“Sunday Bloody Sunday,”’ Bono told a 
story of he and Adam's being in Boston 
to visit WBCN’s studio for an on-air chat. 
After they left, Bono saw a violinist play- 
ing outside of the Kenmore Square sub- 
way station, whom he asked if he would 
like to perform a song onstage with them. 
The violinist had never heard of U2 before 
but agreed, and was introduced in front 
of 15,000 screaming fans. He played along 
as if he knew the song all of his life, and 
exited. 

Later, when the band came out to do an 
encore, something equally precious oc- 
cured. Girls rushed onto the stage, as they 
are wont to do, only now Bono told the 
security people to let them be. He then in- 
structed the young ladies to sit down and 
“behave,” and the band began playing 
one of their singles, ‘‘Trash, Trampoline, 
and the Party Girl.”’ Bono stood in the 
middle of this group and sang the first 
verse. As he started the second verse, he 
began walking out of the circle, only one 
of his feet remained. An enterprising 
jeune fille had handcuffed herself to his 
ankle. Some people just can’t let go. 


About a month after the show, I had 
just finished my shift at Primo’s and 
walked down to the Seven’s pub for a 
brew or two before heading home. I 
entered — and who did I see? Irish Frank, 


and the wait. 

“Tf a guitar could talk Vinnie’s would 
be fluent in several tongues .. . and 
screaming for mercy in everyone.”’ This 
line is from a little sticker on the jacket 
of the album. It’s taken from Kerrany 
Magazine and it isn’t lying. 

Vinnie Vincent's Invasion is one of the 
top metal albums of the year. No, Vinnie 
does not play the guitar the way he looks. 
(Sorry Vinnie but you're no rock god.) He 
wails no mercy. You put the needle on the 
vinyl and by the time you take it off your 
stereo it’s too hot to handle. 

Dana Strum is on bass; Bobby Rock on 
the drums; and Robert Fleischman is the 
Voice. Fleischman sounds like Geddy Lee. 
Of course, there’s Vincent on lead guitar. 

There is not one weak song on the 
whole album. The lyrics are filthy such as: 
“Shoot U Full of Love;” ‘I Wanna Be 
Your Victim; “Do You Wanna Make 
Love?” These would keep PMRA reeling 
for weeks. There are no synthesizers, no 
pedals and no outboard gear. Just Vinnie 


sipping on a stout alone at a booth. I join- 
ed him and we talked of this and that un- 
til he said, “Oh, Lou Blue, I have to tell 
you about the best experience I’ve had 
since I’ve been in America, and to 
apoligize. I went to see U2 last month.”’ 

It seems a ladyfriend of his had dragg- 
ed him to the show. He produced his 
ticket stub from his wallet. I pulled out 
mine ... and discovered he was seated 11 
rows in front of me. This guy had travell- 
ed thousands of miles to fall in love with 
a band that started out in his backyard. 


U2’s next release was The Unforgettable 
Fire of 1984. Hits include ‘‘Pride (In the 
Name of Love),’’ about Martin Luther 
King, and “Bad,’”’ a song about a friend 
of Bono who overdosed on heroin and 
died. This record was a bigger seller than 
War, only my personal opinion is that I 
wish I could forget The Unforgettable 
Fire. Brian Eno (of Roxy Music fame, and 
former David Bowie producer) handled 
the production duties and ruined this 
band, covering over some songs with 
synthesizers. 

U2 has throughout their career releas- 
ed singles in between albums, notably 
“Celebration,’’ and others mentioned 
previously. After the Fire, they put out 
an EP with two studio left over cuts and 
two live songs, which was called Wide 
Awake in America. None of the songs 
were recorded in America. 

After the War Tour, they released a live 
“mini LP” called Under a Blood Red Sky, 
containing, among other great stuff, ‘11 
O'clock, Tick Tock,” recorded at the Or- 
pheum show I attended. 

Bono has busied himself in causes, sing- 
ing on Band-Aid’s ‘“‘Do They Know It’s 
Christmas” for famine relief in Africa, 
and on Artists United Against Apar- 
theid’s “Sun City,’”’ protesting South 
Africa’s repressive policy. The band has 
played at Live-Aid and toured to support 
Amnesty International, both worthy 
events where they were the shining stars 
among featured entertainers. 

U2 has been silent for a while now, 
which can mean only one thing — a new 
album. I, myself, am dying to see what 
they’ll do next, and am hopeful they’ll go 
back to Steve Lillywhite and Windmill 
Lane. The Dude, however, has lost 
respect.'* What do you suggest, Dude?” 
I asked. 

“Take out a contract on Eno.” 

Aptly put. From deep within the Vinyl 
Jungle, this is Lou Yarid. 


albums arrive in time for holidays 


flogging us with monster solos and 
melodic rhythm chords. 

If you like your music hard and heavy, 
then this is the album to get. But first 
make sure you have an asbestos suit, 
because it’s hot. 


Somewhere in Time 

Iron Maiden has done it again. 

Somewhere in Time is the latest opus 
from the band and it ranks right up there 
with the rest of them. Tunes such as 
“Alexander the Great,” “The Lonliness 
of the Long Distance Runner,” and 
“Wasted Years”’ show the band’s ability 
to make a metal tune of anything and 
make it sound good. 

Bruce Dickinson, possibly the best 
vocalist in the business, gives us some 
wonderful throat. Adrian Smith and Dave 
Murray still find ways to amaze us with 
their guitars and Steve Harris is still the 
best bassist in the rock world. 

This is one album to put on your 
Christmas list. 
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Despite strong 
performances, 
the stats tell 

the real story 


by Ken Morgan 

What have three talented Bruins’ 
goaltenders done for the team this 
season? 

Some strong performances but a team 
record under .500 describes this year’s 
season. 

The Bruins are off to their second con- 
secutive ‘‘turtle-like’’ start, holding on to 
fourth place in the Adams Division. But 
the team has had those monotonous in- 
juries and yet another coaching change 
to put a damper on their progress. 

Starting out with a three-goalie 
tandem, the Bruins wanted to try 
something different in order to spot a 
number one goaltender. Pat Riggin, Doug 
Keans, rookies Bill Ranford and Cleon 
Daskalakis all entered training camp 
fighting for a job. That in actuality 
threatened the jobs of Riggin and Keans. 


Ranford was poised in training camp 
and started opening night against 
Calgary, dropping a 5-3 decision. His 
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record went to 2-5, with wins coming on 


superb efforts. 

Ranford got revenge in Calgary, shut- 
ting down the Flames on a 41 save shut- 
out. However, the coaching staff felt he 
could use more experience and dropped 
him to Moncton. 

Now, with Goring gone as coach and 
Terry O'Reilly in, O’Reilly has changed 
the goaltending theories around. 

Doug Keans has been shining of late, 
winning important games against Ed- 
monton, Toronto, and Buffalo. Not only 
has Keans made the big saves, but he’s 
sparked the team’s changed attitude. 
With his winning record he perhaps has 
kept the B’s from falling into a deep hole. 


Pat Riggin has also seen much action 
over the last month, but his record does 
not appeal to O'Reilly of late. After a 2-0 
start, Riggin fell to 3-5-1 losing some 
tough ones at Montreal and at Buffalo. 

O'Reilly has claimed if Riggin doesn’t 
improve fast he will sit him out and recall 
Bill Ranford from Moncton. 

Keans has been called the number-one 
man now, but he retorted to the media, 
“T don’t like the theory of a number-one 
goalie. Every team has two goalies and 
they're there to be utilized and help the 
club.” 

In regard to Riggin’s play Keans said, 


Pat Riggin 


“TI feel for Pat because he’s lost some 
tough games. I don’t sit on the bench and 
hope for him to lose so I'll get more ac- 
tion. That’s not the right attitude on a 
team.” 

For the Bruins, their offensive attack 


Bill Ranford 


Fs Doug Keans 


has improved somewhat, but must cer- 
tainly get better if they want to contend 
in the Adams Division. As for the 
goaltending, it will be matured in time. 
Many will assure you there’s no problem 
there. 


Violence in football getting out of hand 


by Gregg Caristinos 

Did you see what Charles Martin of the 
Green Bay Packers did to Bears’ quarter- 
back Jim McMahon? 

I saw it and it made me sick. That was 
the worst cheap shot I have ever seen. It 
makes me wonder if violence in football 
is getting out of hand. 

Football is like war. You have two 
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teams that have a strategy to attack the 
other team’s weaknesses; they line up 


Tyson ready for anybody 
following his last TKO 


by Steve Waldin 

With a second round TKO over Trevor 
Berbick, Mike Tyson, 20, became the 
youngest heavyweight champion ever. 

“Tron” Tyson unleashed a vicious 
assault on Berbick. Tyson staggered Ber- 
bick with a right hook to the head dur- 
ing the first round. After that punch, the 
fight belonged to Tyson. 

Ten seconds into round two, Tyson 
dropped Berbick with a right hand but 
Berbick jumped right back up. 

For some reason Berbick continued to 
go right after Tyson. It was a big mistake 
for Berbick to fight Tyson this way. With 
25 seconds left in round two, that mistake 
got Berbick knocked silly. 

Tyson connected with a right to the 


body and then a left hook to the temple 
and Berbick went down again. At a count 
of three, he attempted to rise, but fell 
back down on the ropes. 


At six he got up again, only to fall down 
again. Finally at nine he got up swaying 
like a reed in the wind, but the referee 
mercifully stopped the fight. 


Tyson, now the WBC champ, will meet 
the winner of the Tim Witherspoon and 
Tony Tubbs fight. 


That fight will be to unify the WBC and 
WBA champions. Then waiting in the 
wings will be Michael Spinks for the 
brawl to settle it all. 

Make no mistakes about it. Tyson is 
ready for anyone. 


Mark Dow ping pong champ 
after three-day tournament 


by John Jordan 

The NECC gameroom held its third an- 
nual ping pong tournament Nov. 21. 

All the avid ping pong pro’s had been 
readying themselves for this day since the 
beginning of the fall semester. 

The tournament began with 45 con- 
testants. After the first day more than 
half of the competition had been 
eliminated. 

The semi-finals began the second day. 
It became very interesting when eight re- 


maining people fought to stay alive with 
hopes of reaching the finals. 

The third and final day only four con- 
testants remained. Shawn OBrien lost to 
Mark Dow and Phouc Nguyen wiped out 
Steve Wadlin leaving the two best on 
campus to battle tooth and nail for the 
first place trophy. 

The final game was played three out of 
five. Dow beat Nguyen in three straight 
to claim first place for the second year in 
a row. 


against each other and collide. It’s not 
nice but it’s effective. 

Football is one of the most watched 
sports in the country. The t.v. ratings 
have never been higher than they are 
now, and attendance is way up from last 
year. 

Football is a game of strength and 
quickness and today’s athletes are bigger 
than they’ve ever been. The players are 
out there not to just play a game, but to 
work and make a living. When a player 
tries to take that away from another 
player it’s wrong and he should be made 
an example. 

Football is a very rough sport and 
you're going to have injuries through the 
course of the year. What has to be 
stopped are the injuries players get from 
late hits like Martin’s hit on quarterback 
McMahon. 

For this to stop, Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle has to make an example out of 
Martin to tell the other players in the 
league that this kind of action on the field 
will not be tolerated. 
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What has to be stopped are 
the injuries players get from 
late hits ... 


19 


It’s unfortunate players like Martin 
have to destroy the reputation of the Na- 
tional Football League. Rozelle should 
take Martin’s hit list and Martin and 
make him miss a season so he knows 
what he did was wrong and make him 
realize how important football is to him. 

Football is a violent game. There’s no 
way around that. However, if the violence 
is kept within the boundaries of the rules, 
football can be one of the most exciting 
games to watch. 


Crotched Mountain 
Residential Services 


Weekend and Evening Jobs 
Positions available at their Salem and Plaistow N.H. group homes 
offering: 


meaningful work at competitive wages 
flexible hours 
tuition reimbursement available 


For information 


contact the Alper 


at 


1-603-382-1481 
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MEMBERS OF THE student dance performance. 
——— 


PR photo 

NECC FACULTY, staff and students joined forces with the U.S. Army and the Salva- 

tion Army to collect Thanksgiving food for the needy and homeless in the Haverhill 

area. The college collected 16 cases of canned and packaged food, which was 

ll picked up by representatives of the Army recruiting station in Haverhill. Pictured 

left to right are U.S. Army Staff Sgt. SSG Alonzo Coleman; U.S. Army Staff Sgt. 

GSS Deirdre Woodsum; Glenna Bier, NECC switchboard operator; David Micus, 
NECC assistant registrar; and Francis Leary, NECC faculty member. 


368 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 
01834 
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Happy Holidays NECC! 


Kim Pickard photo 


Deborah Stout photo 
ELEANOR HOPE-MCCARTHY, left, stands with Rainbow Coalition leader Mel 
King and Marylin Humphries, a photojournalist. Humphries’ work is on display 
on the third floor of the C building. the exhibit features photos of anti-nuclear 
and anti-Contra rallies. 


Kathleen McGonagle 
Andrea Clevesy 
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Hair Salon 


Monday through Saturday 264 Main Street 
ain Street, 


Haverhill, MA 


(617) 374-0978 


